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Burns and Highland Mary. 



There is probably no name in Scottish literature 
that has so affectingly touched the hearts of her 
fellow-countrymen as that of . Mary Campbell. 
Though born of an obscure family, brought up in 
circumstances little fitted to attract attention, and 
credited with no achievement that invests heroism 
with permanent or even transient distinction, this 
Highland girl is now a brilliant star in the galaxy 
of Fame, and has become an object of unmingled 
and growing admiration. The lustre of Mary's 
name, like that of other stars, whether fixed or 
planetary, borrows its fascination from a luminary 
brighter and greater than itself. The very 
obscurity of her origin and early condition sets off 
by contrast the halo that now encircles her 
memory. Moralists have noted and extolled her 
virtues, critics have lovingly dropped their satiric 
shafts when commenting on the few but romantic 
appearances she made on the stage of Time, and 
poets of several generations, and of almost all 
countries, have exhausted their poetical resources 
in their efforts to express their conceptions of her 
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worth, but all their contributions towards the sum 
of her praise have taken their force and com- 
plexion from the picture which inspired genius 
has given of her to the world. The interest 
created by the association of the heroine's career 
with that of the gifted lover who has procured for 
her the honour of poetical immortality, is not, it is 
pleasant to know, confined to the little country 
that gave her birth. In England, Ireland, America, 
and the Colonies, and even in countries that have 
less in common with Great Britain, Mary's worth, 
ill-starred career, and premature death, have 
found admirers and mourners as cordial and sin- 
cere as any that Caledonia has produced. 

Of the particulars of Highland Mary's life the 
world has got but a very meagre account, and, 
curiously enough, it happens that in the locality 
where from first to last she passed most of her 
days, little is known and still less recorded of her ; 
while the town where she spent but two or three 
weeks of her life has, by the mere accident of her 
death having taken place there, almost monopo- 
lised the attention of her biographers. Official 
documents, as well as consistent tradition, have 
assigned to Dunoon, a well-known watering place 
on the right bank of the river Clyde, the honour 
of being her birth-place. 

Mary Campbell was born in the year 1764 in 
Auchamore, or, according to its English synonym, 
Bigfield, a space of ground forming the south- 
western and south-eastern parts of Kirn and Dun- 
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oon respectively. The surroundings of her birth- 
place were in many respects well fitted to interest 
a mind of such tastes and fancies as it is pleasant 
to know she possessed. Immediately behind the 
farm-steading of Auchamore there runs a series of 
hills of considerable height, of varied and striking 
outline, and of singular beauty ; in front rolls the 
Clyde, at one time in gentle flood, at another in 
wild tumult ; and along the western boundary of 
the farm, and at only a few yards distance from it, 
there runs the Baugie Burn, a streamlet whose 
charms have received the honour of a gifted poet's 
admiration, and the tribute of graceful song. A 
mind susceptible of the impressions of Nature's 
beauties such as Mary's was, and such as, indeed, 
the majority of Celts are endowed with, could 
hardly fail to be deeply affected in early life by 
such a combination of scenic attractions, and to 
derive from them that cast of pensive yet cheerful 
thought that characterized her at a later period. 
A complete transformation in the aspect of the 
farm -steading from what it was, as I remember it 
nearly threescore years ago, has, along with other 
antique buildings, overtaken the plain but interest- 
ing but-an'-ben where Mary drew her first breath. 
The restless spirit of modern improvement has 
much to answer for in connection with the regret- 
able disappearance of the interesting cottage. It 
must, however, be a source of much satisfaction 
to the antiquarian spirit of the present time to 
learn or, perhaps, remember that there recently 
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lived among us individuals who could speak of 
Mary's appearance and character, as well as, from 
personal recollection, give a lucid description of 
her home. More than a generation ago 1 myself 
had, during the course of a season's residence in 
Dunoon, the privilege of forming the acquaintance 
— too short, I regret to say — of a native who had 
something very interesting to say about his cele- 
brated country-woman. 

A better summary of the information given by 
the aged informant, who was not only willing but 
prone to rehearse his valuable reminiscences, can- 
not be offered than by supplying an abstract of 
the result of official inquiry lately instituted : — 
" In 1886, at Dunoon, there appeared in the pre- 
sence of one of Her Majesty's Justices of the Peace, 
Archibald Mains, flesher in Dunoon, who deponed 
— I was born in Ardnadam in the year 1791, and 
am now in my ninety-sixth year. I remember 
Janet Clark, who was related to Burns's Highland 
Mary, and frequently heard her say she was in 
Dunoon School with her. Mary was born in 
Auchamore farm, where the garden now is. The 
house was not knocked down till twenty years 
after Daniel Mercer went there. I do not remem- 
ber of any one telling me especially that that was 
her birthplace. It was the common report in the 
district that that was where she was born. I 
remember of Donald Campbell, an uncle of High- 
land Mary, an old, little man, who wore a blue 
kilt, and had a small, black dog named Dainty. 
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The girls used to run after him, and called Dainty 
to the dog. Donald himself was known by the 
name, Domhnull nan gaobhar (Donald of the 
goats). I was a boy when he died. He lived in 
the farm of Kilbride, across the burn from Aucha- 
more. My father went to the farm of Kilbride 
when I was only two years of age, and my father 
and brother lived there, the one after the other, 
for eighty years. I have lived in Kilbride and 
Dunoon all my days. The garden of Auchamore 
is at the back of where the former barn was. The 
house where the Campbells lived was a thatched 
one. A woman named Mary Buchanan lived in 
the house in my time, and I have been in it a 
hundred times myself." 

In confirmation of several of these important 
statements I may add a few particulars that were 
supplied to myself at various intervals by Mr. 
Archibald Campbell, the only surviving nephew of 
Highland Mary. His record runs thus : — " I was 
born in Greenock in November, 1813. My father, 
also named Archibald Campbell, was the youngest 
brother of my aunt, Highland Mary. At my 
father's death, in the year 1817, I was sent to 
Ardrossan, on the coast of Ayrshire, to stay with 
my aunt, Agnes or Annie Campbell (Mrs. Ander- 
son), with whom I remained for two years. 1 then 
came back to Greenock to live with my grand- 
mother, Highland Mary's mother, with whom I 
resided, in Sir Michael Street, till I was eleven 
years of age. My grandfather, Archibald Camp- 
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bell, was then dead. He died in Campbeltown. I 
do not know whether my grandfather and my 
grandmother, whose name was Agnes Campbell, 
were related to each other. Their children were 
born in the following order : Mary, Agnes, Robert, 
and Archibald. I have often heard my grand- 
mother say that my aunt, Highland Mary, was 
born in Dunoon, and I think the other children 
were born there also. My grandmother, who 
lived till 1824, used to send me to show strangers 
the house in which Mary died. That house was 
in Charles Street, No. 31. I am aware that some 
people say she died in Minch Collop Close, but 
that is not so. Her death took place in the house 
of Peter M'Pherson, who was a cousin of my grand- 
mother. M'Pherson afterwards removed to Minch 
Collop Close, which was, no doubt, the origin of 
the false rumour about the place where the death 
of Mary occurred. He was resident there when the 
monument was erected over Mary's grave." Such 
is Archibald Campbell's brief statement about the 
locality of his famous aunt's birth. The concurrent 
testimonies of two venerable and respectable re- 
corders like Campbell and Mains settle this question 
in reference to Mary's birth-place. 

Mary's father, who, in the earlier years of his 
manhood, was a common seaman on a revenue 
cruiser on the western coast of Scotland, purchased, 
in partnership with a couple of well-to-do friends, 
a small sloop for the coal trade between Troon, 
Ardrossan, Campbeltown, and other neighbouring 
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sea-ports. To Campbell, who was well acquainted 
with the river and frith of Clyde, the command of 
the coasting craft was assigned. As Campbeltown, 
which has little supplies of native coal, and what 
it has being of very inferior quality, was the chief 
recipient of the coal cargoes from the Ayrshire 
ports, and as it was the place to which the 
"coaster" had to pay the most numerous visits, 
her skipper resolved to remove with his family to 
that ancient and enterprising burgh. In this 
resolution he had the hearty concurrence of his 
wife, for by settling down in Campbeltown she 
would not only have more of the company of her 
sea-faring husband, but she could have fuller 
opportunities of indicating an interest in the dis- 
trict of Argyllshire to which her later ancestors 
belonged, and where many of her nearest relatives 
continued to reside. 

At the term of Whitsunday of the year 1773 — a 
year made memorable in literary records by Dr. 
Samuel Johnson's tour, in company with his Ayr- 
shire biographer, James Boswell, in the Highlands 
and Islands of Scotland — Captain Campbell set sail 
with the whole of his family from the shore of 
Dunoon for the loch of Campbeltown. A voyage in 
the class of vessels to which Campbell's belonged 
was tedious when compared with that accom- 
plished by the yacht-like, steaming things of life 
that now-a-days run the distance between the two 
towns. Even steamboats, as they were invariably 
called in earlier times, occasionally took, as I well 
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remember, about ten hours to make the run from 
the Cloch lighthouse, right opposite Dunoon, to 
Campbeltown Quay, a distance now covered by the 
average specimen of Clyde-built steamers in the 
space of three hours. The primitive sailing sloops 
of the last century were considered to have some- 
thing to boast of if they could compress the average 
duration of their voyages between these two sea- 
ports within the space of a week. Under unusually 
auspicious conditions less than half that time might 
suffice to enable the craft to weigh anchor in the 
one haven and drop it in the other. CampbelFs boat, 
belonging as she did to the ship-of-burden rather 
than to the " cutter " type of sailers, was more dis- 
tinguished for her steadiness than for her speed, and 
in her case the rate of motion in similar vessels was 
on this occasion probably reduced rather than in- 
creased, owing to the large number of passengers 
which she carried, and to the tender relation in 
which they stood to the commander. Special 
caution and absence of hurry were specially indis- 
pensable when the whole of a young family was 
on board, and was sure to be exercised when the 
captain-pilot who navigated the smack in narrow 
channels abounding with cross currents, treacher- 
ous reefs, and rock-bound shores, was such an 
affectionate husband and father as Archibald 
Campbell was proved to be. Many a tack from 
side to side of the strait Frith were to be taken 
before a long clear stretch from Arran to Davaar 
Island at the entrance to Campbeltown loch could 
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be obtained. A favourable state of the weather 
had been waited for, and in due time got, for put- 
ting to sea with the most precious cargo he ever 
undertook to take charge of. A fairly steady wind 
from the west enabled Captain Campbell to work 
his way down the Clyde till he approached Kil- 
chattan Bay, on the east coast of the island of Bute. 
As the day was pretty far spent, and the breeze 
began to freshen, the skipper came to the conclu- 
sion that he had done enough for a day in his con- 
flict with wind and tide, and accordingly he 
moored his sloop in this bay for the night. On 
the morning of the following day, the weather 
signs not offending the Captain's weather-eye, sail 
was again spread for a run towards the new home. 
The first few miles of the remaining distance was 
steadily covered through the friendly aid of a 
gentle, though adverse wind. During this part of 
the voyage Highland Mary and her two brothers, 
whose subsequent fate it was to make many trips 
on deep waters, had an opportunity, of which they 
amply availed themselves, of surveying the various 
attractions of a Frith better known, probably, than 
any other estuary in the world. The low-lying 
and reposeful Cumbraes, Ayrshire — with whose 
annals Mary's own was afterwards to be imperish- 
ably associated — Ailsa Craig, the lonely warder of 
the Frith, Arran, with its fantastic peaks and lovely 
recesses, were each and all, in turn, the objects of 
happy wonderment to the youthful and careless 
emigrants for Ceannloch. As the day wore on the 
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wind rose and gave the billows of the Garroch 
Head a touch of that ominous complexion and 
violence that not unfrequently compel even stout 
steamers to change their course and take the cir- 
cuitous route of the Kyles of Bute in order to get 
into the quieter waters of the Kilbrannan Sound. 

Having satisfactorily settled matters with the 
Garroch Head waves and currents, Captain Camp- 
bell "fetched a compass" and steered for Loch 
Ranza, on the north side of Arran, where a waning 
light and a thickening mist persuaded him to take 
refuge for the night. . The cosy and romantic 
appearance of Loch Ranza, now one of the most 
inviting of retreats for the summer tourist, had 
much interest for the young Campbells. It cer- 
tainly would have had much more had they all 
been able to foresee that Mary's more practical 
knowledge of life outside the family circle was to 
commence there, and that her subsequent sojourn 
there was destined to be the first of a series of 
situations whose locality and order in point of 
chronology have so greatly exercised the curiosity, 
and all but bafHed the researches of her bio- 
graphers. Before unmooring his craft on the fore- 
noon of the following day, Captain Campbell took 
advantage of his brief stay at Loch Ranza to make 
a call at the house of a sea-faring acquaintance of 
his, and offered to any one or two of his children 
an opportunity of accompanying him to the shore 
in the small boat that was to convey him hither 
and thither. By right of years Mary had the first 
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offer of the short trip to the beach. As there was 
a little ripple on the water the timid maiden pre- 
ferred to forego the attractions of the trip proposed ; 
she would rather stay beside her mother till the 
more adventurous party would return to the sloop. 
Robert, who was next of age to Mary, was ready 
to jump into the punt with that show of dash and 
recklessness which in after years procured him the 
soubriquet of li Rob the pirate," and playfully 
taunted his sister on her want of courage to step 
into a small rowing boat. " Robert," said his 
mother, " Mary's life is precious ; yours is of less 
importance, ye ken." The innocent observation 
was recalled at a more touching period in the life 
of these two children. The skipper, having finished 
his business on land, returned to his family, and, 
without loss of time, got under way again. In 
delightful sunshine, and with a rather gentle, 
though otherwise favourable wind, the " coaster " 
slowly ploughed her course down Kilbrannan 
Sound, between the steep braes of Arran on the 
left hand, and the humbler slopes of Skipness on 
the right. Portions of the lands on both sides 
have several interesting associations for the tourist. 
On the coast of Arran, at the western extremity, 
the Captain had leisure to point out to his embryo 
students of history the King's Caves, where 
Robert Bruce took refuge in the days of his forlorn 
wanderings; and at Saddell, on the opposite 
coast, the impressible mind of the juvenile obser- 
vers might have got, and most probably did get, 
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a glimpse of the venerable ruins of the Castle, 
where also the fugitive, but not discrowned, 
monarch got a safe retreat by favour of a chief of 
their own name, who had imperilled his life and 
his lands by maintaining the cause of Caledonia's 
rightful lord. Several, if not all, of these attrac- 
tive particulars must have been narrated to the 
youngsters by their father, who, as a " hand " for 
years on board a Royal Cruiser, that had often 
hugged these shores, could scarcely have remained 
in ignorance of the traditions that enriched them. 
A Campbell is among the last of men to suppress, 
in the company of his offspring, reference to the 
heroic deeds that are put down to the credit of his 
clan. As the sloop approaches that noticeable 
islet on the right hand, called the Isle of Ross, she 
threads her way through a small fleet of yawls and 
wherries, whose masters were warned by the 
comparative weakness of the afternoon wind, to 
sail out of their stations in good time for casting 
their herring-nets into the fertile waters of the 
Sound. Favoured anon by the rising sea-breeze, 
Captain Campbell enters the narrow strait between 
Davaar and the Kintyre coast, and, after a 
cautious tack or two, gets a long straight run 
from the promontory of the Trench to Kilkerran 
Bay, in whose ancient cemetery the captain, alone 
of all the notable family conclave that emigrated 
from the banks of the Clyde, was destined to find 
his last resting-place. Having made a tack across 
to the northern side of the bay, Captain Campbell 
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dropped anchor, and landed his wife and children 
at the bend of the Dalintober shore, where the 
present convenient little pier was many years 
afterwards erected. 

The details of the voyage, thus concluded, were 
narrated by Captain Hugh Hogarth of the little 
steamship Scotia, that, more than a generation ago, 
was wont to ply between the burghs of Ayr and 
Campbeltown. Hogarth's informant was a Mac- 
alister, one of the " hands " belonging to Captain 
Campbell's "coaster." In the year 1844 a large 
number of Campbeltown folk, of whom I was one, 
sailed in the Scotia for the land of Burns in order 
to assist at the Burns Festival, in commemoration 
of the poet's genius and works, on tjie return of 
his sons from India. The occasion naturally 
revived an interest in the history of the relations 
between the Bard of Coila and his Highland Mary. 
There were not a few among the passengers 
whose parents were contemporary with Mary's, 
and there was one at least who had seen and 
conversed with herself. At intervals in the course 
of the passage across to Ayr, Captain Hogarth 
communicated to a group of us, including the late 
Messrs. Archibald M'Conechy, teacher in Campbel- 
town, and Andrew Smith, farmer at Moy, and 
myself, such details as on subsequent inquiry I 
was able to increase to the sum of the information 
I have given in connection with Mary's removal 
from her birthplace to Campbeltown. 

With the associative instinct of clanship, Mary's 
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parents chose for their new place of abode a house 
adjoining that of a Campbell. The two families, 
on entering a common passage, turned, the one 
into the house on the left hand, the other into that 
on the right The mistress who welcomed and 
was neighbour to the newly arrived household was 
a Mrs. Elizabeth Campbell or M'Neill, and was 
cousin-german to Mary Campbell's mother. Her 
daughter, Julia M'Neill, who lived to an advanced 
age, and whom it was my lot occasionally to con- 
verse with in my very early youth, was the chief 
source of the information I have gathered in 
reference to this period of Mary's career. There 
resides in Campbeltown at the present time only 
one individual, so far as I am aware, who shares 
with me the advantage of being able to recall the 
personal appearance of this interesting remem- 
brancer. 

The houses, which were roofed with thatch, and 
which the two related families respectively occu- 
pied, stood in that part of Broombrae, in Dalintober, 
which faces that busy thoroughfare now named 
Saddell Street, the northern continuation of the 
Lochend Street. Right opposite that commodious 
school-house — now a Board School — that more 
than half-a-century ago was built and endowed 
by the late Miss Lucy Campbell, and in which, I 
take this opportunity of mentioning with much 
pleasure, I was a pupil and monitor at its open- 
ing, there ran a row of plain cottages, called 
Watson's Row. In one of these humble houses 
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a village master taught his little school at the 
time the Campbells of Dunoon settled at Broom- 
brae. To this modest seminary Burns's Highland 
Mary was sent shortly after the family's appear- 
ance on this scene, along with at least one of her 
brothers. It was there the latter, Robert, acquired 
the elements of that acquaintance with the Eng- 
lish language that enabled him at a later day to 
read Burns's precious letters to his sister, which, 
to the unutterable loss of literary lore, he recklessly 
committed to the flames. Among other motives 
that induced Mrs. Campbell to send her two elder 
bairns to the school mentioned was the important 
consideration that she could have her eye upon 
them while they traversed the distance between 
home and school — a distance of about fifty yards. 
As the school was in full view from her residence, 
Mrs. Campbell had every facility for observing 
from her window every movement and act of her 
young hopefuls. It is pleasing to draw the 
justifiable inference that had Robert's satchel been 
much heavier than it was, the sister, who after- 
wards, like a ministering angel, attended at his 
bedside during his dangerous illness at Greenock, 
would have carried it for him while going to and 
returning from the thatch-roofed academy. 

With a goodly number of people it is a settled 
article of faith that the character of the moral and 
mental faculties of sons and daughters is derived 
from that of their mothers and fathers respectively 
— that the sons inherit the peculiarities of their 
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mothers, and that the daughters resemble their 
fathers. There have undoubtedly been historical 
instances where this theory was well supported — 
instances, indeed, which may have suggested this 
persuasion. In the case, however, of the young 
Campbells, Mary and Robert, this assumed law of 
inheritance was inoperative ; the current of nature 
ran in quite a different direction. Mary was, in 
regard to moral and intellectual qualities, a second 
edition of her mother — thoughtful, patient, and 
gentle ; while Robert had all the impetuous, self- 
willed, unyielding disposition of his sire. These 
characteristics of the children were often enough 
exemplified even during their early school-days. 
To Mary was entrusted the management of her 
brother's conduct while going to and returning 
from the educational nursery. She would kindly 
take him by the hand on leaving the doorsteps of 
their home, and set him an example of faultless 
propriety of behaviour both before and behind 
folk. Her companion, on the other hand, who had 
b, fair share of the sense of the ludicrous and the 
exciting, was ever and anon tempted by scenes 
and persons that there, as well as everywhere else, 
offered frequent occasion for the exercise of a 
rollicking mood, to indulge his humour at incon- 
venient seasons. Often would he suddenly dis- 
engage himself from the unwary hand of his douce 
and modest mentor to " assist " at a serious con- 
troversy between a couple of curs that happened 
to forgather, to chase a cat here and there, or 
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square up to a passing urchin for the sole and 
simple reason that he attended another school than 
his. At these times Mary's tact, strength, and 
patience were put to the severest test. Her way- 
ward brother would have his own way; would 
rejoin her just when it suited him. He seemed to 
revel in that spirit of independence which testy 
brats usually display when coaxed or threatened 
by their interfering sisters, the luxury of success- 
ful defiance being all the more palatable when 
such resistance is offered to sisters older than 
themselves. It was only when Mary, after a futile 
use of her own authority, admonished Rab of their 
mother's full knowledge of his misconduct that he 
began to " tak' thocht and mend." The reforma- 
tion of habit thus commenced was sealed, at least 
for the nonce, by the little rebel's attention being 
directed to the attitude of his mother. From the 
open window of her domicile, Rab was made 
uncomfortably aware his vigilant parent was 
watching his little game with ominous interest, 
and, as experience taught him to anticipate, 
nursing her wrath to keep both it and him warm. 
That scene was enough for the offender. Tares 
and wheat grow up together. In a modified form 
of such association, Mary and Robert Campbell 
passed their earlier years together. It is gratifying 
to be able to assure the readers of these brief 
memoirs that as time wore on, and as the friction 
of their differences on school-day relations came 
to an end, feelings of mutual regard succeeded to 

B 
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that of wanton independence in the boy, and 
ripened to ardent affection in the girL 

According to Julia M'NeilPs statements, which 
were confirmed by the knowledge and report of 
others, Mary Campbell was a great favourite with 
every one that knew her — a distinction which she 
owed to her sweet temper, engaging manners, and 
obliging disposition. Her figure was remarkably 
graceful, the cast of her face was singularly 
delicate, her complexion was fresh and fair, and 
her eyes, which were of a light blue colour, had a 
very winning expression. The readers of the 
limited account given of her by Burns's biogra- 
phers, have been told that sincerity was a feature 
in the character of the fair maiden, and was one 
on which her mother and other relatives were 
wont to dilate with unanimous complacency. 
Possessed of good natural abilities, and faithful to 
her duties as a pupil at school, she was always 
capable of obtaining an honourable position among 
her class-mates, but should a dispute at any time 
arise as to her right to claim a place assigned 
to her, she was ready to surrender her advantage 
with right good will iu the interests of peace, and 
to conciliate the possibly mistaken protester. This 
spirit of accommodation for the settlement of dis- 
putes was such a noticeable trait in her character, 
and was so highly appreciated by her schoolmates 
and others that, in accordance with the practice of 
the district, where every one who is noted for 
qualities, either good or bad, is known simply by 
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his or her Christian name, she came to be recog- 
nised by the distinction of " Mary," only. It may 
be mentioned, though it is but a matter of obvious 
inference, that in a locality at that period almost 
wholly Celtic, she was not known by the name of 
Highland Mary ; that distinction was reserved for 
another time and for a different county. Liberality, 
no less than sincerity, was a predominant element 
in Mary's nature. Of the presents which her 
father was accustomed to bring at various intervals 
from the several ports which he visited, his eldest 
child was sure to receive the most and best. These 
partial favours were offered to her for, among other 
reasons, her assiduity and devotion to her mother 
in the discharge of domestic duties. During the 
occasional absence of Mrs. Campbell while on visits 
to the various sections of her numerous kinsfolk, 
located in different parts of the country as well as of 
the town, on Mary was devolved the management 
of a young household, some of whose members were 
endowed with qualities that make for misrule and 
dissension. In her capacity of temporary head of 
the family she exhibited every excellence that can 
adorn a guardian. Considerate, active, conciliatory 
yet firm, Mary made her sister and brothers feel 
that there was comparatively little difference in 
point of administration between the successive 
rulers under whom they lived. Their mother was 
pleased to find, on her return home, that things 
were in much the same condition as when she left 
them ; that no dishes were smashed, no pane of 
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glass cracked, nobody's bones broken, nobody- 
scalded to death in her absence. Little tokens of 
maternal gratitude for such services usually re- 
warded the old-fashioned lassie that so well 
acquitted herself of the duties entrusted to 
her. It was not in the girl's power, however, to 
retain for her own use and pleasure the marks 
of another's kindness to herself. Other hands than 
hers were often seen to handle and possess pre- 
sents which a father's fondness and a mother's 
gratitude intended for her. It thus became a 
common remark among the sapient ones of the 
neighbourhood that Mary was too good for this 
world, and not destined to live long. In other 
respects, also, neighbours were as much indebted 
to Mary's good character as her own family circle. 
Her well-known faithfulness, punctuality, and 
readiness to oblige, pointed her out as a safe party 
to be entrusted with a commission of special im- 
portance such as the oral communication of con- 
fidential news to a friend, or the conveyance of a 
precious letter to the distant post office of the 
burgh. Unaccustomed not to stay her message, 
and thus frequently seen in parts of the town con- 
siderably removed from her home, Mary's personal 
appearance was more familiar to many of the 
inhabitants of the town than any girl in her station 
of life. The comely features of the lithe courier, 
as well as her purpose-like movements, helped to 
quicken their recognition of her identity when she 
appeared in public. These circumstances may 
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serve to account for the great extent to which the 
future heroine was known in the days of her girl- 
hood, and for the largeness of the number of the 
residenters who could have furnished an inquiring 
biographer — had there been one on the field — with 
interesting glimpses of her chequered career. There 
was apparently no local worthy of sufficient insight 
to forecast important coming events, and to put on 
lasting record the salient incidents of life that was 
destined to point a moral and adorn a tale. The 
scythe of time has long ago cut down materials 
that would have rewarded the labours of the col- 
lector of precious gear, and the gleaner has come 
too late on the stubble field to find and gather up 
more than a stray remnant or two of a decayed 
treasure ; or, to vary the metaphor, the dews of the 
morning are past, and it is all but vain to continue 
the chase in meridian splendour. The record of a 
couple of episodes — and those, too, of but meagre 
value — is all I can present to my patient reader as 
a remnant of the events that diversified the course 
of Mary's lengthened sojourn in the town named 
after one of her noted clansmen. 



CHAPTER II. 

In the year 1778, when Mary was passing through 
her fourteenth summer, it was thought the time 
had arrived when the lassie should go out to ser- 
vice, with a view to relieve to some extent the 
straightened circumstapces of the household; and, 
still better, to enable her to earn a penny fee in 
return for the work which she was qualified to 
perform. A tempting offer of employment was 
made by a family of some consequence residing in 
Kirk Street, in the southern part of the town. The 
offer was the more acceptable from the fact that 
the maiden was to be allowed to return home at 
the close of each day. The duties of an under 
nursemaid were those which her first u situation " 
imposed upon her. Previous to entering on this 
new sphere of active life, it was but in perfect har- 
mony with the fitness of things that Mary should 
visit some of her relatives, as the happy herald of 
the important change of position that was in store 
for her. Accordingly the girl, accompanied by her 
mother, set out on a few days' visit to the house of 
a friend in the country. The clachan that was 
fated to have the honour of harbouring the then 
obscure but now renowned visitants was Bal- 
lochantee, an ancient village situated on the high- 
way from Campbeltown toTarbert,andat a distance 
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of exactly ten miles from the former town. This 
cosy seaport is, for many excellent reasons, a 
favourite resort for summer tourists and pic-nic 
parties, although it has not so large a resident 
poptilation as it could boast of a century ago. A 
more charming retreat as a temporary resort for 
people accustomed to the din and toil of a big 
town can hardly be conceived of. The road that 
connected Campbeltown with Ballochantee, which 
is the first stage of the mail service on the route to 
Tarbert, was not, for about half the distance, that 
level sea coast way — the commencement of whose 
construction I distinctly remember, though it is 
more than sixty summers ago — that entrances the 
riding, driving, or, still better, the walking tourist 
of the present day. The road was one of those 
primitive perplexities for which the road-makers of 
a former age seem to have had a perverse pre- 
dilection. Up hill, down dale, zig-zag to right, to 
left, over rocky ridges, and round irregular hill 
sides — these were conspicuous characteristics of the 
good old ways, as they are still affectionately 
remembered and described. The road on which 
Mary and her mother paced to and fro on their visit 
to their country kinsfolk was a road of this type. 
It diverges to the right from the modern route, as 
the tourist may observe, at a point about a quarter 
of a mile's distance west from the village of Kil- 
kenzie, which lies at an interval of four miles 
exactly from the Cross of Campbeltown. Over 
miles of that literally high road, now more memor- 
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able than ever from its association with the history 
of Burns's Mary, the aged emigrant who at the 
present day revisits these, the scenes of his boy- 
hood, finds to his unutterable sorrow that no 
vehicle, wheeled or wheelless, seldom even a horse, 
sheep, or cow, passes. Furlongs of it are grass 
covered, and almost impassable even to the lightly 
clad foot traveller. Primitive, small round mile- 
stones of red sand, modestly placed at the roadside 
or on the face of its bank, which the unaesthetic 
fancy of modern vandals has transferred to field 
fences, byre structures, or dyke-gaps, here and 
there relieved the monotony of a part of a way that 
was somewhat tame. On such milestones as stood, 
somewhat obscurely it may be noticed, on the brink 
of the roadside, and which Mrs. M'Neill was able, 
from a probable familiarity with the way, to point 
out ere they were reached, her daughter took a 
girlish delight in resting, while she playfully 
exercised herself in noting how far they had tra- 
velled, how pleasantly the remaining portion of the 
journey was diminishing. There was no number 
on any of these stones to indicate their distance 
from any known terminus. Herds of cattle, flocks 
of sheep, and busy farm folk, by turns engaged the 
attention and beguiled the thoughts of the young 
unsophisticated beauty. It was but natural that 
her mother also should enjoy the scene, and if she 
missed the charm of novelty which touched her 
lassie's fancy, she had some compensation in the 
recollection of a longer experience of rural attrac- 
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tions, and what was a still more affecting gratifica- 
tion to maternal feeling, she gathered bliss to see 
her darling blessed. Half-way between the seventh 
and eighth milestone, and about the same distance 
from the hamlet of Tighnamaol,or House of the Mull, 
so called from the fact that an excellent view of 
the Mull of Kintyre is got there, the pedestrians 
arrived at the highest part of the old road, 
described as " scene of the three views." Could 
Nature's scenic bounty satisfy the breast, a spec- 
tator's heart might surely here be blest. It is 
sometimes alleged that affection makes the critic 
partial, but having seen many of the finest views 
in England and Ireland, and most of those of my 
own romantic country, I feel bound to say I have 
seen none to surpass it, and few to equal it. It is 
worth going a good deal further than even an 
orthodox highlander's Sabbath day's journey to 
witness it. 

The position at which the excursionists had now 
arrived commanded a series of views which, for 
variety and magnificence, transcended everything 
of the kind she had seen in her native place or in 
her second home. " The site of the three views " 
embraces in its scope the Mull of Kintyre, the 
North of Ireland, and the Island of Rathlin (Robert 
Bruce's retreat in the year 1306), on the south and 
south-western horizon ; a large area of the Atlantic 
ocean and the Island of Islay on the west ; and the 
Islands of Jura, Cana, and Gigha on the north. 
The three views are thus in three points of the 
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compass and the intervening arcs of the horizon. 
That Mary enjoyed the superb prospect on every 
hand she frequently indicated. She only wanted the 
gifts of descriptive language possessed by the im- 
passioned genius that has given her poetical immor- 
tality to give adequate expression to the lively emo- 
tions of the hour. But while Nature thus spread out 
before the eyes of the enraptured travellers her 
richest gems, Art also had her triumphs to set 
before them. About a mile and a half farther on 
there runs from east to west a deep and rugged 
glen between two farms, Killocraw and Putchican. 
A couple of bridges, one small and ancient, the 
other stately and modern, spans the well-worn 
channel at intervals of a stone's cast from each 
other. The modern one was erected in my boy- 
hood ; the old one has resisted the corroding tooth 
of time for by far the better part of two centuries. 
The later structure, though once strong and firm, 
has for some years been yielding to forces much 
softer than itself ; the more ancient edifice is still 
whole and compact as it was on the occasion of 
Mary CampbelFs visit to it in 1778, and would be 
justified in addressing its more pretentious rival 
farther up the burn as Burns's Auld Brig of Ayr 
spoke to the new one : — 

" Although wi* craggy eild I'm sair forfairn, 
I'll be a brig when ye're a shapeless cairn." 

In passing, it may be instructive to notice briefly 
the influences that are contributing to the 
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modern bridge's dissolution. In my youth there 
was a well of fine water at the road-side a 
few yards up from the bridge, from which there 
flowed a gurgling stream in a roomy channel to 
the burn below. In process of time it was con- 
sidered to be nobody's duty or interest to clear the 
channel of the cresses and other herbs that sprang 
up from its bed and sides. By and by these 
growths choked the channel, and diverted the 
water of the well to the broad surface of the 
bridge, where, forming a lake, the water gradually 
worked its way down into its substance, loosened 
its connections, and disengaged and pressed down 
portions of its mass. The whole affair is a fine 
object lesson in physical science. The old bridge, 
which is too narrow for the passage of any wheeled 
vehicles of the present day, and was, in common 
with a prevailing type of the period, adapted for 
slypes only — a species of mechanism resembling a 
hand-barrow — had been erected not only for the 
convenience of people residing on both sides of the 
burn, but also for the purpose of commemorating 
the peaceful termination of a controversy in which, 
among others, representatives of the Campbell clan 
were prominently concerned. As the origin of the 
bridge had created some sensation in its time, and 
as Mary's father, whose duty as a cutters man it 
occasionally was to join in a search for smugglers 
in these quarters, was in the habit of relating at his 
own fireside the rumours which he had heard in 
the course of his wanderings, Mrs. Campbell came 
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to be cognisant of the romantic traditions connected 
with the bridge and those who built it, and she did 
not omit to acquaint her noteful daughter with at 
least some of the more remarkable particulars of 
these reports. There was an interesting stone 
tablet set in one of the parapets of the bridge, in 
which was engraved a brief statement of the cir- 
cumstances that led to its erection. Within my 
memory the modest memorial was surreptitiously 
removed, and transferred to a less appropriate 
situation. On these parapets Mary sat by turns, 
and contemplated with eager curiosity the fascinat- 
ing scenery of the surrounding landscape, and of 
the winding glen that gave a pleasing variety to 
its beauties. The circumstance that a world- 
renowned damsel once paced and crossed that now 
moss and broom-covered bridge should, when com- 
bined with the romance of its origin, form, and 
situation, make it, in the estimation of Scottish 
antiquaries at least, one ot the attractive monu- 
ments in the kingdom. The bridge, which has had 
the honour of representation in a photograph, is 
but a short distance up the glen from Killocraw 
shore, whioh is about eight miles from Campbel- 
town. Mary left this weird scene with consider- 
able regret, which, however, was mitigated by the 
knowledge that she would have another oppor- 
tunity of surveying it on the return journey. A half- 
hour's march brought the now fairly tired visitors 
within sight of Ballochantee. In a tourist who 
follows the route taken by them the suddenness of 
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the clachan's rising to view excites an agreeable 
surprise. He looks down from the summit of a 
long and very steep brae on a gently reposing vil- 
lage, graced with a picturesque though humble- 
looking kirk, and flanked on the seaward side with 
a long and broad belt of snow-white sand. A well- 
sheltered bay, a part of the eastern skirt of the 
Sound of Islay, protected by a low but frequently 
visible reef of limestone rock, enlivens the some- 
what solitary aspect of the landward recess. Down 
on this diversified prospect the pensive young 
stranger looked with unconcealed satisfaction, and 
seemed to promise herself a period of sweet enjoy- 
ment (faring her short connection with it. 

The relatives who were to have the society of 
the genial Campbeltonians for a few days were two 
maiden sisters, well advanced in years, and be- 
longed to the clan Macdonald, the memories of the 
Massacre of Glencoe being generally disregarded 
by the clans folk of the social position of the 
friends here met together. The hostesses resided 
in a house that stood where the inn of the present 
day stands, right opposite # to the water cave. For 
a whole week Mary had the run of the place for 
fun and frolic with two or three girls of her own 
age. Romping on the white sands, wading in 
running brooks, rambling over sunny braes, and 
occasional excursions to the neighbouring moors, 
filled up the hours available for recreation. Mary's 
companions became intensely interested in their 
new acquaintance, whose whole demeanour was 
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so eD gaging for them as to stir within them the 
sentiment of a later admirer : 

" The golden hoars on angel's wings 
Flew o'er us and our dearie." 

When Mary was on a moor she was greatly taken 
up with the various harmless creatures that roamed 
over it. Burns himself was never more com- 
placently observant of " the hare when hirpling 
doon the furs," or of Mailie and her lambs, than 
was the like-spirited lassie that afterwards for ever 
lived within his memory's core. No more con- 
genial diversion could she find than taking a 
lambkin in her arms and fondly caressing it, and it 
was appositely remarked by one of her playmates 
of the heather, that when she sat down on a knowe 
with a lamb in her lap, it was the case of one pet 
fondling another. But an occasion came when 
Mary experienced a sensation — a very mild one, it 
is true, but sufficient to make her remember Bal- 
lochantee. One day as she ceased wading in a 
streamlet adjacent to the north end of the village, 
she was considerably put about by the appearance 
of a couple of creatures resembling small eels ad- 
hering to one of her legs. On being informed that 
the little pests were leeches, that they were in the 
habit of drawing blood, and would prove dangerous 
to young folk if allowed to go unchecked, the 
guileless trembler gave up the pastime of wading 
in that or any other tiny burn for the future. One 
of the Misses Macdonald put a drolly favourable 
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construction on the incident. " Keep up your 
heart, dear bairn," quoth she, " the event may have 
been the omen of coming good luck. You will 
likely have an eager follower or two, like the 
leeches." Mary smiled, but said nothing; Mrs. 
Campbell seemed to take a note of the incident, 
and of the good-natured interpretation put on it. 

During her few days' sojourn there, Mary had a 
chance of seeing an industry or two previously un- 
known to her. One of them was net fishing. In- 
side of the reef of rocks that breaks the violence 
of the inrushing waves of the Sound, fishermen and 
farm lads in favourable weather dropped a net 
about the evening twilight, and often dragged to 
the shore a goodly draught of fishes, some of them 
queer enough, indeed, and such as the unsophis- 
ticated native of Dunoon had never seen either in 
the Frith of Clyde or the loch of Campbeltown. 
In a sportive mood one of her girl companions 
would offer her a leech-like monstrosity from the 
net, when the timid thing, mindful of a recent 
experience in a certain streamlet, would utter the 
faintest imitation of a scream and run away. 

The manufacture of kelp — that is, sea-ware 
burnt to a solid mass — was in vogue at that time, 
and is, indeed, so at the present day. In Mary's 
time, however, there was a kind of commerce that 
has long ago been discontinued. Sloops were 
wont to come in close to the clachan beach, and 
export the kelp to Glasgow and other low country 
towns. That is a thing of the past. A transaction 
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of this sort varied Mary's knowledge of the trade 
and the ways of the world. Vessels of a larger 
size dropped anohor at a greater distance from the 
shore,, and took on board intending emigrants to 
lands beyond the seas. Ballochantee was thus a 
very good nursery for juvenile observation. To 
it I myself am indebted, as the scene of my earliest 
training not only in book lore, but, still more, in 
the object lessons which the air, the earth, and the 
water lavishly offer as studies for the youthful 
mind. Not the least of my obligations to the 
village is the circumstance that it has been a sort 
of medium of local though distant connection 
between me and the chief subject of this record. 
My Grandmother, Mrs. Elizabeth Martin or Kerr, 
who was older than Mary's mother and lived till 
1831, attended divine service in the clachan on 
the Sunday the two visitors happened to be there. 
The three worshippers, along with two or three 
more, occupied the same pew, my ancestress sitting 
next to Mary. In the course of the service the 
young worshipper appeared to have had more 
than enough to do to find the text of the preacher's 
discourse. Mrs. Kerr, on observing her difficulty, 
offered the lassie the benefit of a longer experi- 
ence, found and pointed out the passage wanted, 
and was much pleased with the bonnie bairn's 
meek and unaffected grace, as she listened to the 
address from the pulpit. About fifty years after- 
wards, before I was out of my teens, I also sat 
with my venerable relative in the clachan meeting 
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house, but I gravely suspect I was not so douce 
and attentive a listener as her casual acquaintance 
of 1778. On leaving the kirk door, my ancestress 
dispensing, as is the manner on suoh occasions of 
Gaelic worshippers, with the etiquette of a formal 
introduction, and using the freedom which greater 
age may be admitted to warrant, accosted her 
new fellow-occupants of the pew, and, after a 
brief and mutually pleasant conversation all round, 
cordially invited them to call upon her, in course 
of their return homewards, at Paisley farm, which 
is near the roadside and distant about a mile from 
the memorial bridge at Killocraw. The invitation 
was accepted by Mrs. Campbell, on condition, 
however, that she and her daughter would have 
an hour to spare when going back. In a day or 
two after the visitors left good-bye with thair 
relatives and their new acquaintance at Balloch- 
antee, with a mutual regret that their intercourse 
terminated so soon, and "pledging oft to meet 
again " all parties (mildly) " tore themselves 
asunder." On parting with Mary one of her play- 
ful associates asked her to put off her departure 
for a day that she might procure for her a leech 
as a memento of her stay at the clachan. Mary 
sweetly replied that she might keep the leech to 
herself if it was considered an earnest of good 
luck! 

The old bridge was in due time recrossed 
by the returning pilgrims, and the memories of 
the events that had occurred in the interval were 
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pleasantly blended with reflections on them as 
they sat anew on the monumental arch and pon- 
dered over the romance which enriched it. On 
arriving at the head of the street that leads down 
from the highway to Paisley farm, at which 
stands a large stone of great historical interest 
Mrs. Campbell found that the time of day would 
justify her in turning aside to pay her promised 
visit to Mrs. Kerr. Half an hours lively conversa- 
tion, during which both parties discovered that they 
were pretty intimately acquainted with several 
individuals residing in that quarter and elsewhere, 
sufficed to show how much pleasure and benefit 
they could have enjoyed had they known each 
other sooner. Mary's singular modesty and art- 
lessness confirmed my grandmother's former good 
opinion of her, and her ready and accurate use of 
the Gaelic language was especially grateful to the 
old lady who, ere they parted, presented her young 
visitor with a Gaelic copy of the Psalms of David. 
The gift, it was felt, would fittingly remind the 
blushing receiver of the occasion of her first and 
interesting meeting with the donor. When bidding 
adieu, a mutual understanding was come to to the 
effect that if the parting guests were to revisit 
that district they would make an effort to renew 
their call at Paisley. 

Another pleasant incident marked the return 
journey of the Campbells: — When approaching 
the village of Kilkenzie, which is four miles dis- 
tant from Campbeltown, and which every tourist 
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remembers from its possession of a conspicuous, 
hoary, and roofless kirk, Mrs. Campbell and her 
daughter were overtaken by a couple of young 
country lads on horseback. The riders, named 
Hendry and M'Millan, recognized the pedestrians 
as occasional strollers on the sands of Ballochantee, 
and had much admired the figure and grace of 
the junior partner. M'Millan, the elder swain, 
moved with a fresh admiration for the now flushed 
beauty, saluted the slowly pacing pair, and with a 
bewildering disregard for the proprieties of the 
occasion, made offer, in the first place, to the 
younger traveller, of a share of his horse's back 
for the remainder of the journey. Somewhat em- 
barrassed by this very thinly veiled partiality the 
blooming fair one was in the act of politely de- 
clining the unexpected offer, when she heard her 
prudent mentor lovingly advising her to accept of 
the seasonable opportunity. The other lad divining 
what was expected of him, though writhing with 
envy, gallantly proposed the offer of a similar favour 
' to the old lady, who jocosely observed, though her 
observation was, probably, not intended to take 
effect, that he would soon be glad to let her down 
again. All real or affected objections to a partner- 
ship on horseback having at length been with- 
drawn, mother and daughter mounted the steeds 
at their disposal, from suitable elevations on the 
road side, and took their seats behind their respect- 
ive patrons. The course of riding, as well as that 
of love, never runs smooth. McMillan's horse would 
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now and then make a sudden sheer to the right 
and left Such antics gave his lady-rider a 
corresponding sensation which, to the somehow 
remarkable gratification of her " gallant," induced 
her to hold more firmly by his waist. The lad 
Hendry seems to have had a settled conviction, 
which was probably well founded, that M'Millan 
schemed such eccentricities in his horse for the 
nonce, as the animal was generally considered to 
be a douce, steady-going beast. A good many 
acquaintances of the lads met them on the road, 
though Mary thought that more people looked and 
smiled at them than appeared to know them. 
The younger swain's disappointment at finding 
himself saddled, as it were, with a partner who, 
though very sensible and even motherly in the 
style of her conversation and her counsels to him, 
was not precisely the associate he sighed for, was 
further chagrined at the surprisingly slow pace at 
which his luckier fellow-equestrian jogged on his 
way in advance of him, considering that his bearer 
was not only a good stepping roadster usually, but 
that he had the lighter burden to carry. But to 
make up to some extent for his fancied disadvan- 
tage, he would occasionally urge on his steed and 
get on to nearly a level with his senior rival, 
where he obtained a disturbing view of the 
modest charmer that sat behind him. This pro- 
ceeding of the junior youth exactly harmonized 
with Mrs. Campbell's expressed wishes that she 
would be permitted to get near enough to her 
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lassie just to ascertain how she felt in her trying 
position. These tactics of envy and apparent 
anxiety having been more than once employed, 
and in due time interpreted by the elder gallant, 
the latter began to call upon his horse for a better 
exhibition of his mettle. With this admonition the 
animal complied with a spirit that was noticeable, 
considering that the animaPs strength must have 
been proportionally diminishing. As the equestrians 
drew nigh to the mill-dam at the western outskirt , 
of Campbeltown, Mary, who unexpectedly ob- 
served a hobble-de-hoy or two who had, not 
unacceptably, shown her some attention and, 
probably with less acceptance, tortured versifica- 
tion on the charms of her eyebrows, gave signs of 
feeling that she was getting uncomfortable on 
horseback, and mildly requested that she would 
be allowed to dismount. There were two others 

i 

in the cavalcade that were of Mary's way of think- 
ing. The fourth associate, however, did not or 
would not see it, and hinted that it was hardly 
worth while changing arrangements there, as there 
was at this stage so little of the whole journey 
remaining. The majority of voices, however, pre- 
vailed. Hendry took his horse close to a con- 
venient mound on the mill-dam's bank, and 
afforded his matronly companion an easy and safe 
descent from her four miles' perch ; but M'Millan, 
apparently to solace himself for defeat on the 
question of riding further on with their respective 
charges, leapt down from his happy and envied 
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situation, persuasively invited the world-famed 
paragon to jump down into his open arms, and 
after a brief but significant locked embrace, whose 
ardour the occasion rendered by no means neces- 
sary, he placed her on terra firma. With expres- 
sions of mutual courtesies all round, Mrs. Campbell 
and her fair-haired lassie took the short cut home 
to Broombrae through the ancient and historic 
suburb of Dalarnan. 

Before the town and country worthies were 
many yards apart, an old-looking customer, an 
acquaintance of the latter pair, who witnessed the 
ceremony of dismounting, approached the riders, 
who were on their horse's backs again, and having 
observed the sweaty sides of their beasts, and , 
ascertained the particulars of the ride just com- 
pleted, exclaimed in a needlessly censorious tone : 
" The one-half of the world are fools. The 
women are up to the mark ; the men are idiots. 
Your companions were wise ; ye're born cuddies." 
" Well," replied Hendry, "if we two belong to the 
daft division of mankind, all I shall say is that 
M'Millan is a cuif by nature, and I through 
example." 

In a few days after the return of the excursion- 
ists to their home, Mary went to service in a house 
in Kirk Street, but as the understanding that she„ 
was to pass her nights at her mother's residence 
was found not to work well, her connection with 
her mistress's family came to a termination sooner 
than either party to the arrangement had any rea- 
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son to expect. Curiously enough, Mrs. Campbell 
offered little or no objection to a mutual with- 
drawal from the engagement that had been entered 
into. Her child's reappearances at home after her 
day's work were frequently delayed beyond the 
time on which she had calculated, though not be- 
yond an hour perfectly consistent with the strict 
letter of the terms on which she had accepted her 
situation. Mrs. M'Neill, neighbour to Mrs. Camp- 
bell, recollected long afterwards the abrupt ter- 
mination of the child's first engagement as a nurse- 
maid, and was rather pleased than otherwise to 
see her back again for good at her happy home in 
Broombrae. 



CHAPTER III. 

That Mrs. Campbell was now in some degree 
less sensible of the pinch of scanty means that 
previously reconciled her to her young daughter's 
acceptance of a responsible situation at some dis- 
tance from her sight, is tolerably evident from the 
circumstance that no separation from each other 
for a similar cause took place for a considerable 
period after Mary's resignation of her duties at 
Kirk Street. That the lassie continued to reside 
under the paternal roof is established on sound 
considerations, and that she continued to grow in 
favour with all who had an opportunity of observ- 
ing her walk and conversation, her increasing in- 
telligence and innate amiability, render a matter 
of course. It was, therefore, not without keen 
regret on all hands that it became a matter of 
rumour that the popular maiden was engaged for 
service in a place much farther away from home 
than Kirk Street. The Rev. David Campbell, 
who also was a relative of the Broombrae family, 
was parish minister of Loch Ranza, in Arran, and 
requiring a servant of special aptitude for the 
duties of a house maid in a manse, and having 
heard of Mary's excellent character, genteel ap- 
pearance, and pleasing manners, successfully ne- 
gotiated with her parents, and took her into his 
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service. How long the young woman* now about 
sixteen years of age, remained at the manse of 
Loch Ranza it is now perhaps imppssible to ascer- 
tain.; The time, however, seems to h^ve extended 
over a couple of years at least. No situation could 
possibly be productive of more hopeful anticipa- 
tions for the heads of the Broombrae family. 
While they contemplated with fond complacency 
the probability that their daughter's marked in- 
telligence, superior, cast of mind, and genial dis- 
position would enable her to promote in her own 
sphere of duties the general interests of a clergy- 
man's household, they expected, on the other 
hand, that the superior refinement and high tone 
of morality that are naturally associated in people's 
minds with a life in a manse, would advance their 
child's education, enlarge her experience in domes- 
tic duties, and foster the virtues with which they, 
with parental fondness, believed she was amply 
endowed. That these bright expectations were 
abundantly realised was the unanimous opinion of 
those friends and acquaintances who came into 
contact with the interesting maiden on her return 
home once again from service. It was noticed 
particularly that her knowledge and employment 
of the English language had undergone marked 
improvement during her sojourn under the minis- 
ter's roof, and that while she did not disparage her 
mother's vernacular, or speak it less fluently than 
before, she manifested a decided preference for the 
language of the low country. Still, however, she 
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had much, very much, to learn in connection with 
the alien tongue before she could satisfactorily hold 
her own, or feel comfortable in a company where 
English only was the medium of conversation. 

On her return from Loch Ranza to Campbel- 
town, Mary remained but a short time with her 
parents. During her limited stay her personal 
attractions, and her winning graces of face and 
manner, served to banish the sleep of more than 
one susceptible youngster. Even young men of a 
social position higher than her own were known 
to overlook the difference in their rank in con- 
sideration of compensating advantages on the fair 
one's side. Mary herself, however, and still more 
her prudent mother, who doubted the wisdom of 
fostering serious attentions in those who, in such 
matters, are not always at liberty to choose for 
themselves, discouraged the flattering notices of 
the diverse admirers, and the hopes of several ex- 
pectants of many a happy trysting hour were 
dashed to the ground by the circulation of a report 
that Mary Campbell was again engaged for service 
in a distant quarter. As communication by epis- 
tolary correspondence was in those primitive 
times not only rather expensive for embryo mer- 
chants, manufacturers, and merely possible future 
captains, but also extremely precarious, the idea 
of trying to keep alive the recently kindled but 
fast spreading flame which Mary's varied attrac- 
tions inspired was, in more than one case, given up 
from sheer despair of success. 
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The new situation to which the girl's services 
were now to be transferred was procured for her by 
a Mrs. Elizabeth Campbell, another member of the 
large family circle related to the household at 
Broombrae, who had recommended her to the 
favourable notice of a Miss Arbuckle, a lady be- 
longing to a Campbeltown family, and considered, 
it seems, one of the greatest beauties in the coun- 
try. With this new patroness, who subsequently 
married into the noble family of Eglinton, the fair 
daughter of Captain Campbell sailed away for the 
coast of Ayrshire, and in due time commenced the 
second important period of her career at Coilsfield, 
or the Castle of Montgomery, near Tarbolton, a 
clachan about ten miles distant from 

" Auld Ayr, wham ne'er a toon surpasses, 
For honest men and bonnie lasses." 

At the adjacent parish church of the clachan, Mary 
used to worship on Sundays with other inmates of 
the Coilsfield household, although her acquaintance 
with the English language, in which all parts of 
the divine service was conducted, was still very 
imperfect. In constructing her sentences in Eng- 
lish she would frequently put the words in the 
order in which she would arrange them in Gaelic 
— the inaudible vehicle in which she thought out 
her ideas. If, for example, she was asked by a 
fellow-servant such a question as this : " Mary, 
where is that book I gave you yesterday ? " Mary's 
answer would probably run thus : " I don't know 
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-where is it, but I think it is in the book press I put 
it." "Why do you think you put it there?" "Be- 
cause I am putting books there always always." 
Instead of saying, to a braoe of beggars for in- 
stance, " I have nothing to give you to-day," the 
address would take this form : " I haeve nossing t* 
gie yous the day " — a remark so droll that the 
amusement it naturally created in the minds of the 
mendicants went far to compensate them for her 
refusal of the solicited charity. Mary's pronuncia- 
tion of English was, as is most probably the case 
with all whose tongues and ears have been from 
infancy conversant with the peculiarities of the 
• speech of the Celt, so tainted with the Gaelic ac- 
cent that were it not for her sweet looks and kind 
heart her fellow-servants and other associates might 
have felt a temptation to repeat, either in a spor- 
tive or sarcastic vein, the funny turn and tone of 
her expressions. Such, however, was the lassie's 
amiability that no one indulged, at her expense, in 
a re-echo of the oddities of her manner of speech, 
though it was sometimes very difficult effectually 
to check the smile that was ready to mantle 
their faces on such occasions. Mary herself was at 
times conscious of the blunders she thus com- 
mitted in conversation, but she was prepared to 
join in the innocent merriment her noticeable de- 
ficiency in English now and again produced in 
even those who liked her most. Such pronounced 
eccentricities in her use of a language that was not 
her vernacular, and the unmistakeable reproduc- 
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tion of the accent, the order of terms, and the in- 
flexions of her native tongue when she was talking 
in the language of the Saxon Lowlander, naturally 
suggested a soubriquet that would, in and about 
Tarbolton, at all events, distinguish the gentle 
mountaineer from every other neighbouring maiden 
of the same Christian name. The popular stranger 
came, therefore, to be known, and that, too, for all 
time, as Highland or Hielan' Mary. 

Other celebrities in Burns's diary, such as John 
Wilson, the whipper-in, referred to in " The Twa 
Dogs ;" Dr. Hornbook, who also was a John Wil- 
son ; James Humphrey, and John Lees, were num- 
bered in the congregation that enjoyed the minis- 
terial services of the Rev. Mr. Auld — u Daddy 
Auld," as he was sometimes named with as much 
reverence and affection as familiarity. Burns, who 
resided at a farm, Lochlea, almost equi-distant from 
the kirks of Mauchline and Tarbolton, seems to 
have divided his Sabbath duties between these 
sanctuaries, in deference to other considerations, 
as has been hinted, than to the reputation of their 
pastors or the quality of their discourses. In the 
latter church, and shortly after her arrival, the poet 
saw the interesting young servant, was charmed 
with her appearance and propriety of conduct, and 
was, almost as a matter of course, desirous of mak- 
ing her acquaintance. One of Mary's noticeable 
habits during the kirk service was a close atten- 
tion to her Bible while the minister was reading 
from it or referring to passages illustrative of his 
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text. It has been conjectured, and that, too, on a 
strong basis of probability, that the fair devotee's 
loyal observance of this important duty may have 
suggested to the mind of the author of " The Cot- 
tar's Saturday Night " the exchange of Bibles 
which took place on a subsequent and memorable 
Sunday. 

There survived till very recently, in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Castle of Montgomery, an aged 
and very intelligent merchant and elder of the 
Parish Kirk in Tarbolton, named Mr. James Brown, 
who, as I have repeatedly heard him state, learned 
from a contemporary of the period the circum- 
stances in which Burns sought and obtained an 
introduction to the blooming belle of Coilsfield. In 
those days a pining swain might have an oppor- 
tunity now and then of unburdening his over- 
weighted feelings towards the lodestar of his fancy 
by the aid of a blackfoot — a kind of official who 
could in many cases, and at one and the same 
time, promote a crony's interests and attend to his 
own. In the course of a visit to a sweetheart, a 
blackfoot could secure her influence with a female 
fellow-servant to consent to a meeting with a com- 
panion of his who was sighing for an interview. 
This species of auxiliary in courting interests was 
all but indispensable when visits were to be made 
to houses of more than ordinary importance. It 
behoved this functionary in these cases to be well 
acquainted with the damsel who was the object of 
the novice's regard. His character might be com- 
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promised by bis appearance at a house of superior 
quality and reserve, unless in the event of detec- 
tion in his furtive pursuit of wooing, he could 
appeal for a certificate of respectability to one of 
the female domestics of the visited residence. As 
Burns was too much of a general lover, too much, 
indeed, of an admirer by turns of every nice-look- 
ing lass within a practicable distance of the farms 
on which at various periods he resided, he had to 
enlist the services of a considerable number of co- 
adjutors in his courting expeditions. A man of a 
very independent cast of mind, as roving Robin 
admittedly was, could hardly get on without an 
ally or assistant of this sort. He could not afford 
to call at a house from which he might run the 
risk of being turned away by the proprietor, 
tenant, or one of their household ; neither could 
he bear the indignity of finding his advances re- 
pelled at the very door by the girl whose attrac- 
tions may have drawn his steps from even a dis- 
tant home. The assistance of a friend whose sense 
of personal importance was not sufficiently keen 
to make such rebuffs intolerable to him, or whose 
indifference to possibly humiliating consequences 
supplied the coolness required for such adventures, 
was possessed to some extent at any rate of the 
qualities and qualifications of a successful black- 
foot. The only motives this subordinate might 
have in these circumstances for facing the possible 
obstacles and disappointments of his roving com- 
mission, were the personal attachment he felt or 
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owed to his heart-stricken employer, and the hope- 
ful expectation of encountering hairbreadth escapes 
or experiencing success that would supply him with 
rare reminiscences, and, perhaps, with innocently 
diverting narratives for months to come; Two of 
Burns's most serviceable co-partners in nocturnal 
outings of this fashion, were James Humphrey, 
builder, and John Lees, dealer in leather at Tar- 
bolton. Humphrey appears to have been endowed 
with as ready a wit and as caustic a tongue as 
Coila's bard himself, and was by no means back- 
ward in the exercise of these gifts even on his 
poetical companion, when he fancied the occasion 
called for it. On .one of these occasions, in the 
course of a common expedition in the wooing way, 
the ploughman treated Jamie, as the latter thought, 
with scant gratitude for the services he had ren- 
dered him in calling out a certain servant girl for 
him. The poet took unreasonable advantage of 
the favour obtained, for he not only got the ear of 
the lassie he wanted, but, indulging in a little 
comic bye-play, he succeeded in engaging the 
attention of another flirt, whom his temporary 
blackfoot felt assured he would engage in conver- 
sation with himself. For this slight from the bard 
James retaliated with a grotesque travesty of 
Burns's conduct on the occasion. The plough- 
man's skin was not too callous to be insensible to 
the keenness of his crony's shafts of sarcasm, 
though he tried to blunt it with an equally sharp 
rejoinder. It does not appear that these two 
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worthies ever afterwards took part in a conjoint 
affair of this nature. This consummation is per- 
haps not to be wondered at, in consideration of 
Burns's stanza that has given his companion the 
equivocal benefit of immortality. 



CHAPTER IV. 

To a descendant of Humphrey I am indebted 
for an introduction to Mr. James Brown, who 
supplied me with most of what I have learned 
respecting Highland Mary's residence in Ayr- 
shire. It is to me, who have complied with 
a request from the members of the Edinburgh 
Burns Club, to add, as far as I can, to the 
knowledge which the public possesses of Coils- 
field's Mary, a source of much gratification to re- 
member that in connection with several of Burns's 
acquaintances who knew the maiden, and whose 
social relations with him have supplied the bio- 
grapher with an interesting background to the 
picture that has been given us of hhnself, I have 
had the advantage of long intercourse and corres- 
pondence with one who was wont to associate with 
them. Mr. James Brown, to whom I thus allude, 
enjoyed the friendship and heard much of the ex- 
perience of Humphrey, the two Wilsons, John 
Rankine of Adamhill, and especially of John Lees, 
who formed an important link of connection be- 
tween the present and the preceding centuries. It 
so happens that this last worthy was in his youth 
blackfoot to the greatest of Scotland's sons (as I 
have heard the late Rev. Dr. Begg call him), and 
in later years acted in a similar capacity to James 
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Brown of Tarbolton. Why it was necessary that 
Burns should require the aid of another to attract 
the notice of the Coilsfield celebrity, when it is 
remembered how confidently and successfully he 
solicited the regard of many other girls as soon as 
they came out of the kirk in which they were 
wont to worship, it is proper to recall the fact that 
servant maids who form part of a large and 
strictly regulated household like that of the Castle 
of Montgomery, have not the same freedom of 
conversation in such circumstances with lads who 
are ready to accost them, as falls to the lot of ser- 
vants in obscurer families. A visit, in season, to 
the house where the adored one resides, is the 
more hopeful avenue by which the schemes of ad- 
mirers can be best promoted. John Lees' occupa- 
tion as a shoemaker gave him a readier access to 
residences in the parish, whether aristocratic or 
plebeian, than was open to the tiller of the ground, 
and pointed him out as a fit friend, philosopher, 
and guide to the precincts and the area of the Castle. 
How successful John was in his unfee'd capacity of 
assistant may be gathered from a circumstance, 
not closely related, it is admitted, to the history of 
Mary, but still one of collateral interest. Mr. 
James Brown, who in early life passed several 
years as a merchant in America, returned a bache- 
lor to Tarbolton, and shortly after his return felt 
the influence of an atmosphere in which every 
soundly constituted individual seemed fated to fall 
a victim to the tender passion. Like the Laird 
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of Dumbiedykes, Mr. Brown succumbed to the 
charms of a sweet and modest damsel who attended 
the same church with him, and occupied a seat not 
far from his. The experience and tact of another 
were, nevertheless, necessary for an introduction 
to the admired one ; and, possibly, for further ser- 
vices of a relative nature. As John Lees was 
known to be well acquainted with the lass, Brown 
requested and readily secured his valuable in- 
fluence in the delicate negotiation that was con- 
templated; and thus it strangely happened that 
Lees, who had asked out lasses for Robert Burns 
about the middle of the last quarter of the 18th 
century, performed a like office to my informant 
at a date pretty well on in the second quarter of 
the 19th century. Lees was thus a man of ex- 
ceptional experience in bringing lads and lasses 
together, and, as his courage and diplomacy most 
probably kept pace with his advancing years, it is 
not to be wondered at that the handsome and 
bashful village merchant's fondest wishes were 
crowned with success, and that he and the fair one 
whom he adored not only continued to sit in the 
same kirk as before, but sat in the same pew with 
no one between them. The wight who is instru- 
mental in securing a wife for his chum, and espe- 
cially if she is a paragon, as Mrs. Brown proved to 
be, is surely in the estimation of all right-thinking 
people entitled to grateful recognition at the hands 
of the party benefited. Acknowledgment of ser- 
vice rendered was duly made, and as Lees had so 
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cordially heaped coals of fire on the bridegroom's 
head, the latter crony thought the most suitable 
remuneration he could offer to his benefactor was 
payment in kind — in coal. Mr. Brown had con- 
trol over the materials and operations of two coal 
mines in the near neighbourhood of their respec- 
tive residences, and he could not bethink himself 
of a better channel for conveying his sense of gra- 
titude to his venerable blackfoot than the offer of 
a cart of coals now and then. Lees promptly 
accepted of the promised gift, and as there was no 
stipulation to the cubical capacity of the vehicle 
to be used for the conveyance of the commodity 
in question, and possibly to indulge in a little 
pawky humour, he drove to the coal pithead the 
roomiest cart an obliging neighbour could place 
at his disposal. A ton and half at least was piled 
upon the transport waggon at the first visit to one 
of the coal bings. As the fuel was cannel coal, 
one of the most combustible of carbonic deposits, 
and one whose heat rapidly ascends, but radiates 
very little to the side, the cart-load was burnt 
down, or rather burnt up, in an almost incredibly 
short time. Accidentally meeting the donor 
shortly after, and being asked if he was pleased 
with the present he got, John replied : 4C Weel, sir, 
I was pleased enough with them as long as they 
lasted ; in a sense, ye ken." " Are they consumed 
already ? " asked his donor, with a smile. " Lord, 
man," replied Jock, " the coals blazed up like a 
rocket, and sent a* their heat upwards. They wad 
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burn the Deevil, but could scarcely roast a spar- 
row." " Well, well, John," rejoined the good- 
natured man, while shaking his sides with laughter 
at his blackfoot's graphic description of his coals, 
" go to the other pit next time, and you'll get coal 
more to your mind, and let the Deil provide his 
own fuel." 

Such was the original and outspoken genius 
that had the distinction of introducing Mary 
Campbell to Robert Burns — an introduction which 
the poet's ready wit, fascinating dark eyes, and 
impassioned eloquence enabled him to improve to 
the utmost. 

The name of John Lees ought to be held in 
affectionate regard by all admirers of the great 
poet's genius, and of the character of the most re- 
nowned of his heroines, inasmuch as he was the 
conscious and skilful medium of the romantic rela- 
tionship which gave to the world the sublimest 
and most affecting lyrics in the English language. 
This consideration for John need not, however, 
lessen our enjoyment of ludicrous scenes in which 
he had a part, and that, too, an unfortunate one. 

More amusing, though of course less important 
than the aids to matrimony which Lees rendered 
to James Brown, was the communication of some 
particulars connected with Burns's courtship which 
he himself had witnessed, and in which, in fact, he 
had played a prominent role. The incidents that 
pre-eminently interested Brown, and of which he 
never tired of hearing, were, as might be expected, 
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those that were connected with the interviews of 
Burns and Mary at the Castle of Montgomery. 
The poet's visits to the castle were much more 
frequent, according to Mr. Brown's statement, than 
the meagre references to them in the biographies 
naturally suggest to the average reader ; and on 
most occasions he was accompanied by his friend, 
shoemaker, and guide. Instead of taking the bye- 
path that runs almost directly from Mauchline or 
Mossgiel, the poet's place of abode at that time, to 
the Castle of Montgomery, Burns used to take the 
more circuitous public road that connects Mauch- 
line with Tarbolton. Not far from this road nestles 
in a hollow Lochlea, where the Burns family re- 
sided before they removed to Mossgiel. Hard by 
Lochlea is situated a small hamlet where John 
Lees dwelt ; a hamlet, I may mention in passing, 
where Mr. James Brown on one occasion intro- 
duced me to a later member of the Lees family, 
not the least interesting of them being a nursling 
called John Lees, and the fifth worthy who has 
borne the now historical designation. This is 
another illustration, if such were required, of the 
tenacity with which the peasantry of Scotland 
clings to localities, land, and Christian names that 
have been occupied and borne by beloved ances- 
tors. Burns's reason for taking the roundabout 
way was, of course, the happy prospect of for- 
gathering with Lees, who, with Burns, often re- 
sembled " the twa dogs that were na thrang at 
hame," and of securing his company on his visit to 
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Mary. At a place where the little burn called the 
Alton joins the river Faile, at a mile's distance 
from Tarbolton, the two serenading worthies 
crossed a small wooden bridge, and immediately 
entered the romantic woods of Coilsfield. The 
path that leads from this bridge to the castle runs 
along the western margin of the Faile, and is at 
some parts so near the stream as to make the pas- 
sage somewhat hazardous in a dark night. A 
slight leaward stagger or "bicker" would most 
likely end in the pedestrian's descent to the flood 
below. Within a distance of about a hundred 
yards from the lordly mansion there stood — but, 
alas! stands no longer — a thorn tree," "the haw- 
thorn hoar " celebrated by the great poetical 
painter of the grove, in his song connected with the 
Castle o' Montgomery. At this place of rendez- 
vous the bard would halt while his chaperone cau- 
tiously threaded his way past the main entrance, 
on to the back or kitchen door, at which he would 
ask for the inspiring dairy maid. As a rule, Mary 
herself answered to the blackfoot's call, and in due 
time accompanied him to " the hawthorn hoar," or 
" trysting thorn," where her languishing lover met 
her with characteristic enthusiasm. When John 
had done his work, and would thereafter be a 
superfluous or rather inconvenient member of the 
meeting, he was usually dismissed by his poetical 
employer with an intimation that his services were 
no longer required — for the present. " Ye may 
gang hame noo, Jock." Though the hint was 
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almost invariably acted upon, the two lovers were 
not allowed to pass their time together without 
observation from another quarter. It is the duty 
of a chronicler who is not influenced by gratuitous 
malice and an absence of a sense of decency to 
state to Mary's credit as a woman of discretion 
that she always requested one of her fellow- 
servants to keep within a convenient distance of 
her during those brief sallies from the mansion 
house. 

John Lees, having somehow ascertained that 
the cook at the Castle was accustomed to take a 
particular interest, on such occasions, in the young 
dairy maid's flirtations with " Rob of Mossgiel, ,r 
and that not unfrequently she came upon the 
scene during the interview of the two fond lovers, 
made up his mind, on a set visit, to disregard the 
poet's hint that he was expected to make himself 
scarce at a certain stage of their common excursion, 
and to try his fortune with Mary's guardian angel, 
the mistress of the kitchen. " Blackfoot " accord- 
ingly reversed his steps when he left " Rob," but 
instead of u going back the gate he cam " he 
proceeded towards the place where " cook " was 
wont to linger during the fond lovers' pastime of 
billing and cooing. A rencontre between Jock 
and the kitchen divinity took place at a short 
distance from the tree under whose expanding 
boughs a happy pair were exchanging their usual 
endearments, and, as it happened, close to one of 
those curves on the bye-path that almost over- 
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hang the drumlie current of the Faile. " Black- 
foot's " advances, which, at first, were deferential 
and guarded enough, were received by " cook " 
with a fair and reassuring show of good nature, if 
not, exactly, of rapture. Emboldened by the 
favourable reception his enterprise seemed to have 
procured for him, John proceeded to imitate the 
more demonstrative deportment of his master, who, 
it may be mentioned, had a full view of his 
lieutenant's position and antics. To Jock's im- 
measurable disappointment his freedom was 
repelled with a requital unheard of in orderly 
society. " Cook," who was both robust and 
courageous, grappled with her would-be lady killer, 
and before you could say Jack Robinson, she 
hurled him down the bank-slope and gave him a 
dip in the drumlie stream. Before John regained 
the footpath the mighty virago had retreated, and 
was adding her jubilation to the merriment of 
Burns and Mary, who approached their common 
benefactor with affected sympathy with the un- 
happy issue of his first eqsay at love-making at 
the castle. The drenched "blackfoot" vowed 
that from that moment he wad gang nae mair 
to yon house. 

A more extended notice of the tree in the 
Coilsfield grounds that has become indissolubly 
associated with the most romantic section of the 
common biography of Burns and Mary may not 
be out of place at this stage of my sketch. At a 
distance of about a hundred yards from the castle 
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on the western side, and close to the footpath, there 
stood, as I remember it half a century ago, a tree 
whose stem divided into three almost equally 
shaped branches, and under whose shadow the 
celebrated sweethearts have been said occasionally 
to breathe out the tender tale. The tree was by 
turns, called u Burns's thorn," and " Mary's tryst.'' 
The position of the thorn and the consistently 
supposed attitude of the lovers on a seat beneath 
the shade are well represented in the Scottish 
Melodies, a work compiled, edited and published 
within a dozen years after the poet's death, by Mr. 
George Thomson, of Edinburgh, his well-known 
correspondent for several years. The view of the 
thorn, the lovers, and the surrounding scenery, on 
the production of which I have been informed the 
artist spared neither time nor skill, is pleasing in 
the highest degree. About a dozen years ago the 
print in Mr. Thomson's own copy of the musical 
compilation, which, in fact, was his own and Bums's 
joint production, and which faced the page on 
which were printed the earlier stanzas of the song 
"Ye banks and braes and streams around the 
Castle o' Montgomery/' was cut out of its time- 
honoured place and presented to me by his elder 
daughter, then in the 96th year of her age. The 
gift was all the more acceptable because the view 
was, as Miss Thomson recalled, the one that in the 
whole of his compilation, excited the tenderest 
emotions in her father's heart. 
The well read students of Burns's life will re- 
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member Thomson's glowing eulogy on the song 
just referred to. Writing to Burns in 1792, he 
says : " Your verses on Highland Mary are just 
come to hand : they breathe the genuine spirit 
of poetry and, like the music, will last for ever. 
Such verses, united to such an air, with the 
delicate harmony of Pleyel superadded, might 
form a treat worthy of being presented to 
Apollo himself. I have heard the sad story of 
your Mary ; you always seemed inspired when 
you write of her." On the sketch of "the 
thorn " with the lovers beneath its boughs, which 
enriched his valuable edition of the Scottish Melodies, 
Mr. Thomson was accustomed to dwell frequently 
and with ever fresh delight. A tree so affectingly 
associated with a scene so exceptional in the annals 
of courting was sure to become a source of sore 
temptation to the amorous type of relic-hunter. 
For many years it was consequently getting small 
by degrees and beautifully less. On revisiting the 
precincts of Coilsfield a few years ago, I was greatly 
surprised to see, even at a considerable distance, 
that the w trysting thorn " had disappeared ; but, 
having taken its bearings at various intervals in 
previous days, I had comparatively little difficulty 
in identifying the spot where it stood. Nothing 
had escaped the ravages of the whirling tempest, 
or the relic-hunter's knife, hatchet, or saw, except 
the root of the tree, which was deep in the ground, 
with its top, however, almost on a level with the 
sward. Seeing me lingering on the desecrated 
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spot, and apparently concluding that I was sigh- 
ing over it, the ground officer on the estate, who 
just then appeared on the scene, and, after the ex- 
change of a few remarks, ascertained my disap- 
pointment at the changed state of affairs, asked 
me if 1 would accept from him as a present the 
remnant of " the thorn." Having received the 
only answer that could rationally be expected in 
the circumstances, the officer plied a knife and 
mattock which he had on hand, on the earth sur- 
rounding the root, and with willing but probably 
very obstructive co-operation on my part, suc- 
ceeded in disengaging the coarse, many-fibred re- 
mains of the historical curiosity. The piece was 
somewhat circular, about a foot long, a couple of 
inches in diameter at the thickest end, very heavy, 
and wonderfully sound. As soon as it became 
known to several of my friends and acquaintances 
that I had become the owner of such a treasure, I 
was frequently and dexterously reminded how 
long we had known each other, with a very thinly 
veiled hint the offer to them of a bit of it would 
immeasurably strengthen the bonds of friendship 
between us. Several inches have already been 
given away in reply to request, some of which 
have been mounted with gold, and enriched with 
a brief description of their character. The portion 
still remaining in my hands is probably the largest 
authentic morsel of the venerable tree now in exis- 
tence in this country. It is true that on the occur- 
rence of a wild tempest that desolated many a 
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stately forest a few years ago, the then remaining 
portion was blown down, and snapped at the root. 
The trunk's branches were removed to some lum- 
ber room in Coilsfield, with a view probably to their 
being used as fuel. However this may be, it is on 
record that a recent visitor from America, on in- 
quiring about " Burns's thorn/' was informed by 
the proprietor of the ground and by others that 
not a trace or " wrack " of the relic is either in or 
about the castle. If this is the case, the remnant 
still in my hands becomes all the more precious, 
and I propose making such a use of it that many 
readers of the lives of Burns and his Highland 
Mary may have an opportunity of seeing, and even 
handling the relic of imperishable fame, " the haw- 
thorn hoar " of the Castle o' Montgomery. 

Reverting to the connection between Burns and 
Lees, and especially to the incident in which the 
latter had a lugubrious experience, it is but an 
acknowledgment of the eternal fitness of things to 
narrate an event in which the tables were, in a 
sense, turned : where the laugh was on the other 
side. A day or two after John's disastrous encoun- 
ter with the cook at Coilsfield, Mary Campbell was, 
it seems, sent on an errand to " the neibor toun," 
the clachan of Tarbolton, when who should hap- 
pen to meet her but the unfortunate " blackfoot." 
Like a true gallant as he was, he halted on his 
steps, accosted the errand lassie, and, on her invi- 
tation, agreed to convoy her over at least a part 
of her journey. In the course of their " crack," 
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Mary alluded to the chilling treatment he had re- 
ceived at the hands of her sister of the kitchen, and 
apologised for her own omission to do her duty by 
trying to prevent her from laying violent hands 
upon him. Mary felt so keenly on the subject of 
John's misfortune, and especially on its occurrence 
in connection with herself, that she kept pouring 
out her sorrow in terms, at one time, of condolence 
with her escort, and at another of accusation of 
herself, and in words and accents rendered pro- 
nouncedly Highland by the excitement of the 
moment. The humour of the situation appeared 
to John so striking that he conceived the idea of 
turning to good account his accidental meeting 
with the artless, bonnie lassie. It was for long 
Jock's opinion that Mary had never before, and 
probably never after, spoken so long and elo- 
quently to anybody as she did to him during this 
brief walk together. Leaving good-bye with Mary 
on their approach, and with a profusion of deferen- 
tial ceremony on his part, which their previous re- 
lationship did not at all render necessary, John 
proceeded to develop the whim that had caught 
his fancy, and made his way straight for Mossgiel, 
with the intention of putting himself in the way of 
the poet, but, at the same time, of making it appear 
that their possible encounter was of the most acci- 
dental character imaginable. Bums was, as Lees 
hoped, working on a field near the public road, 
and seeing his faithful henchman posting hurriedly 
past, and seemingly impatient of interruption, was 
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desirous of a word or two with him, as they had 
not met since his lieutenant's cold plunge into the 
Faile. Accosting him at first in a sort of apolo- 
getic way, and then, apparently unable to restrain 
his love of banter, the merry ploughman asked his 
friend when he last saw either of the lasses at 
Coilsfield. The value of this query appeared to 
Jock inestimable; it exceeded anything he had 
hoped for in the evolution of his little schema 
With rare gravity he replied : " I have'nt seen that 
Jezebel of a cook since von nicht, but I have seen 
that blue eyed beauty of yours no lang syne." 
" What ! " savs Burns, " have vou been at the 
castle since the nicht you refer to ? " ** No," was 
John's answer. " Where then have you seen 
Mary ? " was the next eager inquiry. " Weel, 
Rab," rejoined the knight of the awl, still preserv- 
ing a long face, " I would'nt have told you any- 
thing aboot the maitter if ye had'nt asked me, and 
it's my opinion you should look after your flame, 
unless ye're willm' to part wi' her to anither." 
Burns looked serious. "Explain yourself more 
clearly, Jock ; tell me all that's in your mind on 
the matter." "Ah, weel," quoth the tormentor, 
" the short an' the lang o* the maitter is that this 
very day Mary was seen, as I know on the best 
authority, in company wi' a chap on the road frae 
the castle to the clachan, stopping noo and then 
to look him fair in the face, and to speak a wheen 
words to him — sweet words, nae doot The two 
seemed on the most loving terms wi' ane anther.** 
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A black cloud now gathered on a wretch's fore- 
head. " Did they go into the clachan together ? " 
asked he of the sable brow. " No, that's the mys- 
tery o't," was part of the answer ; " when the pair 
cam to the turn into the village the chap left good- 
bye wi' Mary, with a gush o* fondness that's not to 
be seen every day hereawaV " What like was the 
loon?" was the demented listener's next query. 
" Weel, sae far as I have heard, he was a weel 
faur'd youthfu' chiel ; but that's a' I hae time to 
tell you aboot him the noo." So saying, Jock 
went on his way rejoicing. Rab went home to the 
spence, much meditating. He had more need of 
his cold water barrel at his bedside that night than 
he had felt for many a day. To go again to Coils- 
field, or not to go, that was the question. To in- 
dite a round of bitter reproaches in immaculate 
verse on faithless woman, and, as the panacea for 
all his real or imaginary ills, to cross the seas for 
some scene of unparalleled solitude where he could 
bury himself and his sorrows, or patiently to bear 
the stings and arrows of outrageous fortune, and 
to surrender himself to the influence of another 
charmer, were courses that alternately and briefly 
found favour with the distracted lover. As in the 
case of the Roman conspirator, his step was at one 
moment quick, at another slow, a widely vacant 
stare was in his eye, and every look betokened a 
mind singularly out of joint. Had sleeplessness 
been the only mortal sin, the echo of " blackfoot's " 
horrible tale in his ears would ever ensure his 

E 
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innocence. Never was the poet's spirit more- 
troubled ; never was his plight more pitiable, 
and the agony kept piling up for a couple 
of days, because the haughty-minded sufferer 
would not stoop to suppose any qualification 
of Jock's statement as might dispel his sus- 
picions, and bring peace back to his breast By- 
and-by, however, indignation gave place to re- 
flection, and the distracted lover made his way 
back to the castle ; but, as may be readily believed, 
without the company of his wonted crony, and got 
an interview — was it to be the last? — with his 
supposed deceiver. Mary received her palpitating 
visitor with unusual cordiality — affected, perhaps, 
thought Burns, the better to conceal her perfidy — 
and upbraided him with his dilatoriness in going 
to see her. " Is she saint or demon ? " was the still 
doubting swain's query, as he heard her speak. 
" Tell me, Mary, have you kept company with any 
other man since I saw you ? " " No," softly and 
wonderingly whispered Mary. " Who was that 
man that walked with you a couple of days ago 
on the road to Tarbolton ? " " Nobody," replied 
the maid, with growing bewilderment, " except 
John Lees." " John Lees ! " exclaimed the duped 
son of imagination. " May the cook drown the 
loon a'thegither, if ever she gets another chance," 
was the pious prayer of the enlightened and de- 
lighted son of Coila. 

Early in the year 1785, Highland Mary left 
Montgomery Castle to take service at Mauchline, 
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about four miles east of Tarbolton. The family 
with whom she resided there for nearly a twelve- 
month was that of Mr. Gavin Hamilton, whose 
name is so favourably known to all readers of 
Burns's life. Mr. Hamilton had taken a lease of 
the farm of Mossgiel from Mr. Alexander of Bal- 
lochmyle, as a summer retreat for his family, and 
afterwards sub-let it to Robert Burns and his 
brother Gilbert. Mr. Hamilton's fixed residence 
was in the old Castle or Priory of Mauchline. It 
was to this mansion Mary transferred her services 
when she quitted Coilsfield. There was a sus- 
picion in the minds of some members of the Burns 
family, with whom I was for many years on terms 
of close intimacy, that Mary was indebted to the 
poet for her new situation. The change of resi- 
dence might be supposed to be in several respects 
an advantage to the lessee of Mossgiel, as it would 
naturally afford him more frequent opportunities 
of visiting his inamorata. If the change was the 
result of the poet's tactics, he must have sacrificed 
his prudence to the ardour of his affection. Other 
considerations counterbalanced the advantage of 
the new departure or arrival. In the course of his 
chequered experience as a general lover — as one 
whose heart was completely tender, and eternally 
lighted up by some new goddess or other — the 
bard was never in a more trying position than that 
in which he now stood. His perpetual swerving 
from one attraction to another has been frankly, but 
probably not very sorrowfully, admitted by the va- 
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grant himself, but, even without this avowal, his 
embarrassment at this period may be measured with 
a fair approach to perfect accuracy. Jean Armour, 
his " bonnie darling Jean," was residing with her 
parents in the Cowgate, at a distance of about half 
a hundred yards from where her young and hand- 
some rival was serving as nursemaid. Robert's 
flirtation with the one "jewel" would certainly 
become known to the other, and would neces- 
sarily wake the jealousy of both. How happy 
might the vacillating suitor have been with either 
charmer, if t* other were away. The feeling-hearted 
lover must have felt the awkwardness, the impro- 
priety of his conduct, and doubtless experienced 
in moments of reflection, as he richly deserved, 
pangs of remorse for the double part he was act- 
ing. Of the poet's relations with Mary less has 
been narrated by his family than the curious in 
biography could have desired, and less than what 
they could have revealed. The girl's humble posi- 
tion as a nursemaid at the Priory very probably 
induced the head of the household in Mossgiel 
farm to be more chary of making mention of this 
obscure stranger than he was of references to " the 
belles of Mauchline," (one of whom, in a conversa- 
tion I had the pleasure of enjoying with her in 1847, 
very distinctly recalled the appearance of the Hie- 
lan' lassie's sojourn at the Priory ; but referred to 
her in a decidedly disparaging tone, as if she had 
been a " person " of little account in the village.) 
Mrs. Begg, the poet's youngest sister, to whose 
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reminiscences others, as well as I, have been im- 
mensely indebted for interesting glimpses of her 
brother's domestic life, has given biographers little 
more than the meagre information that Mary Camp- 
bell was one of his sweethearts. She added, how- 
ever, a fact that is of exceptional value at a time 
when a literary ghoul has been doing his utmost 
to degrade the name of Mary o' Montgomery. Mrs. 
Begg, in the exercise of a valuable gift of curio- 
sity that took note of interesting minutiae, one day 
overheard her brother tell John Blane — the lad 
who had witnessed the destruction of the "wee 
mousie's " nest — that Mary refused to meet him in 
the old castle — the dismantled tower of the Priory. 
From Miss Begg, a niece of the poet who died a 
few years ago, I learned that her mother was 
known to have said in the course of confidential 
conversation that Mary was not only a bonnie las- 
sie, but that she was as good as she was bonnie ; 
and that it was a settled conviction with several 
members of the family circle that had it been her 
brother's lot to have married Mary, her piety, amia- 
bility, beauty, and firmness, would have done 
much or everything to counteract the wayward- 
ness of his spirit. 

On the occasion of a visit I made ab'mt eigh- 
teen years ago to Mauchline Castle, T was honoured 
with an introduction to the lady occupant of it, 
Mrs. Hamilton, relict of one of Mr. Gavin Hamil- 
ton's sons. The lady, who was then, so far as I 
understood, in the eighty-sixth year of her age, 
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delighted me with interesting references to her 
father-in-law's intimacy with Burns; but, what 
was to me of much greater value at the moment, 
she alluded to Highland Mary's residence in the 
house she herself then occupied, and to her charge 
of her infant brother-in-law, Alexander Hamilton. 
The venerable chronicler added that the Highland 
girl was a great favourite with every member of 
the Hamilton family, young and old alike, and that 
it was with much regret they parted with her, on 
her return to Montgomery Castle. 



CHAPTER V. 

It may be gratifying to those who take more 
than an average interest in the associated histories 
of the two principal subjects of this narrative, that 
in the year 1859 — the 100th anniversary of Burns's 
birth — there were present at the banquet in the 
Music Hall of Edinburgh, at least two friends and 
acquaintances of the poet. Of these privileged 
contemporaries, one was Sir John Richardson, the 
Arctic navigator, and son of Mr. Gabriel Richardson, 
Dumfries, an intimate and much-esteemed crony of 
the bard. As Sir John and I happened to sit oppo- 
site each other at the same narrow table, we ex- 
changed observations on the occasion that drew us 
all together. The distinguished traveller greatly 
surprised me by stating that in early life the great 
genius whose birth we were commemorating used 
to give him and his own son, Robert, assistance in 
the preparation of their common Latin lessons. 
Sir John expressed his great satisfaction with the 
portrait which the chairman, Lord Ardmillau, gave 
of the poet and his Muse, and added, that inferior 
only to the joy the learned gentleman's summing 
up occasioned him was the rapture he felt on 
hearing the singing of the song of Highland Mary, 
which was charmingly delivered by Miss Cole, a 
popular cantatrice of the day. 
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Another notable guest at the banquet in the 
Music Halljwas Walter Glover, formerly a public 
oarrier^between the cities and town of Edinburgh, 
Glasgow^and Dumfries, aged 100 years and five 
months, and was, of course, born before Burns. 
As Glover was known to have had frequent busi- 
ness relations and social reunions with the poet, 
he was requested to treat the festive gathering 
with a recitation from one of his compositions. 
The venerable centenarian consented and recited 
a large'portion of Tarn o' Shanter — a performance 
that naturally excited much enthusiasm. He, also, 
felt the spell of the song so appropriately placed 
on the musical programme of the evening, and no 
less so that it was so exquisitely interpreted. 
Walter Glover had special reasons for enjoying the 
singing of the song, for it appears that in the 
course of his movements for the better part of a 
century as a carrier and otherwise from one place 
to another he was not a stranger at Mauchline in 
1785, when Highland Mary was there. Accident- 
ally, or in the way of business, he got acquainted 
with the maiden. Her genteel appearance and 
her pleasant£manners, when taken in connection 
with her humble position, attracted more of his 
attention^than he usually bestowed on women of 
similar status. Mary's tragic death shortly after- 
wards served to keep alivfe for a long time his 
recollection of the ill-fated heroine. Mr. Glover 
resided during his later years at Craigmillar Dykes, 
Gilmerton, near Edinburgh, and died there in 
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December 1862, in the 105th year of his age, 
having retained recollection of Highland Mary for 
a period of more than three-quarters of a century. 
Mr. James Brown used to dwell with much glee 
on an incident which occurred in the course of 
Burns's courtship with Mary while she was at 
service in Mauchline. The particulars of the 
event were communicated to my informant through 
his wife's aunt, Margaret Orr, who is referred to in 
the poet's admirable epistle to David Sillars, where 
he says to this rhyming correspondent : " You 
have your Meg, your dearest part, and I, my 
darling Jean." Burns was not, however, as is 
well-known, always, if at any time, off with the old 
love before he was on with the new. It was Jean 
one day, Mary another. Margaret Orr was a 
servant at Stair House in the service of Mrs. 
Stewart, who was among the first ladies whose 
patronage brought Burns to the front. The many- 
sided Bard was on such intimate terms with Davie 
Sillars that in one of his rhyming epistles to him 
he styles him "fellow-ploughman, fellow-bard, and 
fellow-fiddler." He probably would not have 
gone far astray in his description of their common 
attributes, if he had called him fellow-fuddler, also. 
Davie appears to have possessed a smaller share of 
that oratorical gift that has such influence over 
the female heart than probably falls to the lot of 
the average ploughman, bard, and fiddler. Of that 
gift the ploughman of Mossgiel had, as records 
testify, enough and to spare. Like several other 
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pining victims of fair enslavers, who in their straits 
took advantage of Burns's ability and readiness to 
deliver them from their difficulties in their hour of 
need, and make their paths straight, Davie, " ace 
of hearts," put his case in the hands of his ready- 
witted chum. On a certain Sunday — the better 
day, the better deed, say some — the two fellow- 
fiddlers betook themselves to the Kirk where 
" Meg " was wont to worship. The seat they 
chose was as nearly as possible opposite the one 
occupied by the worshipper from Stair House. 
" Meg " looked her best. A soft blush overspread 
her face, a charm not more due to the bracing 
exercise she enjoyed while walking to church than 
to the healthy complexion with which nature had 
blessed her, and which an active and cheerful life 
served, if anything, to improve. Margaret's eyes 
arid those of her two poetical admirers met even 
before the three professing worshippers had taken 
their seats. This early recognition of each other's 
presence in the sanctuary was by no means acci- 
dental, and it was well understood by a few 
knowing ones that while the ears of the impres- 
sionable rhymers might be at the service of the 
official in the pulpit during the delivery of his 
discourse, their visual senses were paying still 
greater homage to the blooming occupant of the 
opposite pew. While Margaret Orr sat with meet 
and unaffected grace and, doubtless, listening with 
becoming seriousness to what the minister was 
saying, though, perhaps, as many good people 
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sometimes unconsciously do, taking a look now 
and then at interesting objects in their line 
of view in the direction of the pulpit, the 
votaries of the violin had ever and anon some 
new and pleasant observation to exchange with 
each other in reference to the admired of at least 
two admirers. Davie had brought a Testament 
with him to the kirk ; Rab had not. It was neces- 
sary for Davie, having regard to future contingen- 
cies, that Margaret should see, if they met, that he 
had "the Book" in his hand. But whatever 
motive Sillars had for parading his Testament, he 
seems to have made but very scrimp use of it. 
The minister gave out his text with no uncertain 
sound, but Davie, being with his fellow-sitter other- 
wise and less piously engaged at the moment the 
text was announced, missed hearing it, and after 
fumbling about for some time in parts of the Bible 
where it was as likely as possible it could not 
be found, he closed the book somewhat testily, 
much to the amusement of his bookless crony. 
Burns, with mock gravity, complimented his com- 
panion by saying in a whisper, heard by more than 
one sitter : " Davie, you have obeyed at least one 
important divine precept ; you have searched the 
Scriptures. Give heed after this to this precept 
also — it suits your case : ' He that hath ears to 
hear let him hear.' Davie," added the wag, " You 
couldn't have seen the text even if you had been 
looking at it. There's a beam in your eye, shot 
frae twa bonnie een on the opposite side." A dig 
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with his elbow into the cynic's ribs was the only 
reply the convicted bungler made to the merited 
banter. At the conclusion of the service the twin 
stars took good care to be in time to meet their 
more composed fellow-worshipper as she came out 
of the sanctuary, Bible in hand. David was a 
little blate, and for want of more suitable occupa- 
tion to divert his attention from an embarrassment 
probably natural enough in the circumstances, he 
kept passing his Testament from his one hand to 
the other, as they all strolled away towards Stair. 
Burns, to whom every odd peculiarity in another 
seemed to offer a theme for the exercise of his 
caustic wit, playfully taunted his bashful chum 
with an ostentatious display of his holy book. 
" Do you know, Margaret," quoth Burns, " that 
Davie could not find the text of the sermon we 
have heard ? " " So I saw," replied the innocent 
jewel in a fit of indiscretion, which she instantly 
perceived and regretted. There were four eyes in 
that company that blinked very hard for a time, 
and four cheeks that changed colour with signifi- 
cant suddenness. The third pair of eyes in the 
trio seemed to have been influenced by a momen- 
tary fascination in the surrounding scenery, especi- 
ally that portion of it which was behind him, while 
their owner appeared to be wickedly indifferent to 
the sudden collapse of the general conversation. 
"By-the-bye, Margaret," says Burns, as soon as 
they all recovered their equanimity, " would you 
kindly tell me what the minister's text was. I ask 
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this for information, because something prevented 
me from taking notice of its intimation." " The 
words were," obligingly answered the only one in 
the company that had taken note of them, " He 
taketh the wicked in their own craftiness." 
" Aha ! " exclaimed Davie, with a poke at Burns's 
ribs, " you have been caught at last, Rab." " Not 
so soon as you, Davie ; and the bonds that enslave 
you are not only older but tighter than those that 
as yet bind me. I appeal to Margaret for confir- 
mation of my statement. What say you, lass?" 
" I think a great deal," says Meg, " but say a good 
deal less than some folk." Another couple of 
distinct blushes on faces that were used to them." 
After a further leisurely stroll the promenade 
ended, but not before a proposal was made and 
agreed to that they should soon meet again, but 
on a condition, suggested by Margaret, that High- 
land Mary should be one of the party. Mary's 
sweetheart hailed this suggestion with prompt 
acquiescence. He would try to persuade her to 
accompany him to the place of rendezvous at the 
gloaming of an appointed evening. Burns was 
first to break up the company, but Davie and his 
" dearest Meg " also soon separated, and each 
took off his several way, still "fu'," it is to be 
hoped, " o' love divine," and certainly *• fu* o* love 
human." Burns, on trying to fulfil his part of the 
agreement to meet, overestimated his influence 
with the divinity of Mauchline Priory. Mary 
required a little more than " sma* persuasion " to 
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be prevailed upon to accompany her sanguine 
suitor so far from home. The promise, however, 
of a drive home later on their return from the 
trysting-place, overcame her scruples about the 
proposed excursion. On the evening appointed, 
the quartette met at Barskimming, on the river 
Ayr, at a distance of a Sabbath day's journey from 
Mauchline, and proceeded to saunter through the 
enchanting groves that adorn that part of the 
country. Where there were two poets susceptible 
in a marked degree to the charms of romantic 
scenery, and still more to the influences of female 
grace and beauty, it was altogether impossible but 
that sublime sentiments and eloquent conversation 
should be the order of the hour. The lasses were 
never given to electric sallies of one kind or 
another, but they were listeners of the first 
degree. Of Burns it might be said that he had 
but to ope his lips and out there flew a trope of 
words. He was inspired by modest symptoms of 
Mary's regard for him. He knew she felt though 
" she little spak' o' love." 

In the course of their meanderiugs by the river's 
side, the partners were either accidentally or by 
arrangement slightly separated from each other. 
New but temporary partnerships were entered 
into. Davie, who now had Mary at his side, led 
the promenade, but at a rate rather smart for the 
other couple. On approaching the bridge at 
Barskimming, he saw by the faint light of the 
moon a rustic and his sweetheart, with both of 
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whom he was on intimate terms, the former poring 
over the bridge on the smooth current running 
beneath. In a frolicsome mood Davie flung a 
large stone into the water right below the gazer 
on the bridge. The suddenness of the act, and 
the noise of the splash, forced a scream from the 
rustic's timid lass, which afforded Davie a greater 
amount of doubtful diversion than he expected to 
derive from the start he intended to give to her 
companion. With mischievous promptitude, Sil- 
lars threw another stone into the same place^ 
obviously with an eye to a sensation for other 
breasts also. Burns and Margaret, who lagged 
several yards behind their leaders, heard the 
double splash, and the scream that followed the 
first one, although, from the nature of their 
wooded surroundings, they had not se&n the acts 
that occasioned either surprise. The mysterious 
occurrence created, as Davie so schemed, a mo- 
mentary panic in the tardier companions, Burns 
expressing his uneasiness by asking his temporary 
partner what she thought the meaning of the 
splashes and the scream might be ; whether any 
evil had befallen either or both of their friends. 
Agitated Margaret could only express the fond 
hope that there was nothing wrong with them, 
but to set their misgivings at rest, both hurried 
with all speed towards the bridge. On approach- 
ing it Burns observed the frolicsome tricksters — 
for even the gentle Mary was a consenting accom- 
plice in the fraud — skulking behind a bush by the 
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wayside. Davie saw from the rapid rush of his 
sweetheart and her partner that he had succeeded 
in giving them a big scare |X and he and Mary 
indulged in a hearty laugh at the complete 
success of the dainty bit plan. On ascertaining 
the details of the trick played on him and Mar- 
garet, Burns gave full play to his characteristic 
tendency to give tit for tat to those who played a 
practical joke at his expense. " Davie, man, it 
was not for you I had any fears when I heard the 
noise of a plunge in the water. There was little 
danger of your being droon'd, so light a pate as 
yours couldn't sink." But all's well that ends 
well. The two deceivers were satisfied with the 
result of their little game, while the victims of the 
joke were pleased with the unexpected occasion 
they enjoyed of giving their respective darlings a 
practical proof of the interest they took in their 
lives and welfare. 

It is probably not too far fetched an idea to 
suppose that the beautiful stanzas which Gilbert 
Burns, the poet's brother, says were composed in 
honour of the Highland lassie owed their inspiration 
to this as well as to other philanderings with the 
girl along the banks of " Auld hermit Ayr," and 
the now classic streams that swell and enrich it. 
In the song of " Sweet Afton " there are with other 
gems in that composition a couplet that at all events 
suggestively accords in sentiment with the sup- 
position that there is more than an accidental 
connection between the ode and the narrative 
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given by James Brown, Margaret Orr's nephew-in- 
law. The couplet in question runs thus : — 

" There aft as mild evening weeps over the lea 
The sweet scented birk shades my Mary and me." 

It may not be out of place to mention another 
interesting occurrence connected with Burns's and 
Mary's outing on this occasion. In the course of 
their walk down from Mauchline to Barskimming 
in the calm of the evening Burns took note of a 
visit that had just been paid to a humble family in 
an adjoining cottage by the Rev. Dr. Matthew 
Stewart, father of Professor Dugald Stewart, of 
the Edinburgh University. The salute which the 
poet offered and which was courteously returned 
by this eminent Theologian and Mathematician 
was shortly followed by an appropriate compliment 
to the benevolent pastor. Addressing his fair and 
pious companion the poet remarked; "There goes 
a man whose walk and conversation do honour to 
the order to which he belongs : he not only has 
learned but indulges in the luxury of doing 
good. Mary was ready, as usual, to acquiesce in 
every word of praise that was bestowed on the 
ministers of religion. 

Another of those worthies whose courting ex- 
periences were mixed up with those of Burns and 
Mary, was Mr. William Simpson, parish teacher at 
Ochiltree, a town two or three miles south of 
Mauchline. Simpson was one of the first rhymers 
in the district who received from Coila's gifted son 
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the honour of a poetical epistle. The late Mr. John 
M'Crae, of Charlotte St, Ayr, whose valuable 
acquaintance it was my lot to enjoy for several 
years, was the intimate friend of Mr. Simpson, as 
well as of his two brothers, Andrew and Patrick, 
who also were in turn, teachers at Ochiltree. 
Mr. M'Crae was, in fact, /for a series of years 
assistant to the youngest of these teachers, and 
derived from him a good deal of anecdote 
connected with Burns, which was faithfully re- 
corded in the tenacious memory of his second in 
command. As Mr. Patrick Simpson continued to 
discharge his professional duties at Ochiltree for 
the long period of sixty-four years, being at his 
death in 1851, 86 years of age, his assistant, who, 
during an equally long life, had the honour of 
composing the elegant epitaph that adorns the 
triangular obelisk which stands as a monument to 
the memory of the three brother teachers in the 
romantic junction of the classic Lugar and the 
Burnock, had many opportunities of hearing, not 
once but often, events in the life of the illustrious 
poet, of which his learned contemporary and 
neighbour was personally cognisant, and in which, 
in truth, he had had a part. Mr. M'Crae informed 
me that one of Mr. Patrick Simpson's reminiscences 
had reference to the time when Burns's sensational 
verses on " The Twa Herds " were being secretly 
circulated in and about Mauchline. In the course 
of frequent visits to this village Mr. Simpson 
occasionally saw Highland Mary, but was not then 
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aware that she was a favourite with the bright 
poetical luminary at Mossgiel. He connected his 
remembrance of Mary especially with the day on 
which he got a copy of " The Twa Herds," which 
he carried home and put into the hands of his 
brother Willian who, judging from an open secret 
among companions, justly ascribed the clever squib 
to the real author. This recognition of a master 
mind on Willie's part led to an exchange of 
singularly pleasant epistles from the one rhymer to 
the other. It was but a simple matter of course 
that men so appreciative of each other's powers, 
tastes, and fancies, should run in parallel paths of 
wooing together. Properly speaking, they could 
scarcely run, though they could walk together, in 
similar pursuits. In one of the stanzas in Burns's 
beautiful epistle to " Winsome Willie," when re- 
gretting the non-appearance as yet of a native 
poet who could set the lovely scenes of Coila " in 
measured style," the great son of the Muse spor- 
tively invites his genial correspondent to join him 
in the rescue of their native country fron its long 
continued obscurity. This is the invitation : — 

..." Willie, put your foot to mine, 

And cock your crest, 
We'll gar our streams and burnies shine 
Up wi' the best." 

Mr. M'Crae observed that it was only those who 
were aware of Simpson's physical infirmity or two, 
that could appreciate the humour that underlies 
these four lines. One of " Willie's " feet was 
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slightly malformed, so that Burns's expectation of 
getting any effective aid from that organ was the 
very essence of drollery; while the request to 
Willie that he would " cock his crest " when the 
hair on his head was rather sparse, was the second 
of the double barrelled shots of rollicking but in- 
offensive fun. " Willie," the playful bard was once 
heard to ask, " do you think you'll ever be a 
ruling elder? " " Why not," interrogates the king 
of Ochiltree. " Because the character of your 
<walk and conversation' will always stand in your 
way," replies the wag. But whatever might be 
the objection Bums had to make in jest to Willie's 
" conversation," there was at least one excellent 
lass in the district who felt and fondly acknow- 
ledged its persuasive influence. The Dulcinea 
who had wit enough to see and appreciate the 
varied excellences of the schoolmaster of Ochiltree 
was another "Lass o' Ballochmyle," who, like 
Burns's paragon in the Priory, had a wholesome 
fancy for the kirk and its services. There is every 
good reason for believing that these fair devotees' 
example in this respect tended by no means to 
diminish the number of their admirer's attendances 
on sacred rites. On the afternoon of a Fast day 
there was to be a discourse in the Parish Church 
by a popular preacher, which Mary of the Priory 
and the " lass o* Ballochmyle " had indicated their 
desire to hear. Robert and William were also, of 
course, kirk-holy for the occasion. Burns accom- 
panied Mary to the kirk, and Simpson escorted his 
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jewel thither all the way from her more distant 
residence. Before the pastor's discourse was 
brought to a conclusion the two lads accepted — 
very willingly — the invitation of the Ballochmyle 
belle to convoy her to her remote home. Mary, 
who also received an invitation, though not from 
the "lass," preferred to hear the discourse out, and 
to retire from the church decently and in order. 
Scarcely had the three fugitives from the kirk 
services proceeded a furlong of a mile when some 
drops of rain, coupled with the threatenings of an 
inky sky, gave warning of an approaching down- 
pour. Simpson, who, as has been suggested, was 
not up to much as a pedestrian, yielded to a kindly 
advice from his partners to proceed no further for 
the present in the direction of Ballochmyle, and 
dutifully returned to the kirk to hear, if possible, 
the conclusion of the minister's address, and, 
though without any advice in this matter from his 
counsellors, to escort the other lass home. Burns 
returned in due time from his spontaneous convoy 
of his companion's sweetheart, and presented a 
very sorry figure. He was drenched to the skin 
with rain. Finding Willie and Mary snug and 
comfortable at the Priory, and affecting to be 
jealous of the influence Willie's eloquence — not- 
withstanding his disparagement of his walk and 
conversation — had over the mind of the impres- 
sionable nursemaid, he bewailed with mock gravity 
the occurrence that gave his rival an advantage 
over him. Then turning to Simpson, and calling 
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to his service one of those inspired utterances in 
which the author of the "Cottar's Saturday Night" 
was an adept, he said, while drawing attention to 
their afternoon respective experiences : a Willie, 
the zeal of the Lord's house hath eaten you up, but 
it has droon'd me" 



CHAPTER VI. 

But now the time had arrived when Burns must 
submit to the pain of a comparative separation 
from this girl, whom he loved so well. Mary's con- 
nection with the family at Mauchline Priory came 
to an end about the close of the year 1785, when, 
to the great joy of her old friends, she returned to 
her former situation at Coilsfield. 

The conduct of Burns and Mary, respectively, at 
this stage of their relationship is a theme of psycho- 
logical interest. The heart of man is a great 
mystery. Burns was at this time, and, with but 
a slight interval, always after, over-head and ears 
in love with Jean Armour, who lived but a few 
yards distant from where Mary was serving, and his 
intimacy with her led, as history tells, to a conse- 
quence humiliating to both lovers. Mary Camp- 
bell must have been aware of this state of affairs, 
as it was noised abroad all the country over, and 
thus the defence of keeping up a correspondence 
with the errant poet which ignorance of his relation 
to a rival might amply justify, must be held as 
untenable. In regard to Burns it would almost 
appear that Mary stood to him in the relation of a 
creature of his own imagination — a being of 
innocent and ideal beautv, which excited within 
him none of those turbulent emotions which he 
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permitted himself to indulge towards frailer 
acquaintances. One set of sentiments he enter- 
tained towards Jean, who was liberal of her charms; 
another towards Mary, who seems to have dis- 
couraged, if ever he offered, advances of irregular 
love. In all the circumstances in which we have 
seen Mary associated with Burns we may have 
noticed how carefully and distinctly she measured 
out to him the extent of liberty she insisted on his 
observing. Her obvious preference of interest in 
sacred matters to even those that are, in their own 
place, proper enough in social life, warned the 
ardent suitor of the disappointment and repulse to 
which attempts at reckless freedom would subject 
him. It repressed, as it did in some other in- 
stances, the roving fancies that but too manifestly 
formed a large share of the poet's mental occupa- 
tion at times, and doubtless induced him to regard 
his ideal paragon as a divinity to be adored rather 
than as a woman to be wooed and won. The 
practical and the aesthetic sentiment of Burns 
had their respective objects in Jean and Mary, and 
could, and probably did, coexist with perfect 
harmony in his nature at one and the same time. 
The explanation of Mary's regard for her seem- 
ingly capricious lover does not appear difficult. 
She had been courted by Burns before his atten- 
tion was attracted to Jean, and as she was 
undoubtedly aware that his heart was, more than 
that of ordinary mortals, susceptible of the 
impressions of the moment, she was satisfied that 
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while she was in his company she got as much of 
his homage and affection as he was capable of 
bestowing on any rival. Mary could therefore see 
no reason why she might not some day have her 
highest aspirations gratified by a union with the 
man who had won her first love. When it became 
known to the world that in the course of time 
Burns's intimacy with Jean ended in transgression, 
Mary's estimate of her roving follower was little, if 
anything, changed. But her position in that 
respect was scarcely different from that of many 
virtuous girls belonging to that age and the class 
of society in which she moved. Not long ago it 
was considered the sheerest prudery for a woman 
of Mary's social rank to make much ado about a 
suitor's unfortunate slip, if otherwise he was an 
eligible " wanter." The humble dairymaid of 
Coilsfield no doubt thought Burns's merits far 
outweighed his offences against the conventional 
laws of society, and might hope that, at the worst, 
the repentance of which as an educated and honest 
man he was likely to give proof, would entirely 
justify her in accepting his hand as a husband. 
How Mary felt and thought when Burns was 
certified to have married Jean Armour we have 
no clue whatever to enable us to judge, but the 
world has every ground for concluding, from her 
pious disposition, that she behaved as she ought 
to do in the circumstances — accepted the inevi- 
table, and wished the happy pair "God speed." 
When, however, it came to be known that the 
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marriage-document which Bums gave to Jean 
was declared null and void, and was, without any 
objection on her part, torn to shreds, and when in 
the hour of his utmost distress he tasted the 
bitterest ingredient in his cup of anguish, Jean's 
ingratitude and perfidy, the bewildered and 
despondent mourner bethought him of the fair- 
haired blue-eyed, and modest girl who had often 
honoured and charmed him with her company and 
confidence, there is nothing reprehensible, one 
would think, in Mary's sympathy with her whilom 
adorer, and in her consent to renew those 
exchanges of endearment which were as pure as 
they were cordial. Burns believed that, according 
to the strictest letter of both the divine and the 
human law, he was free to marry. Mary was of 
the same opinion, and their intercourse was 
resumed with a degree of ardour which its unfor- 
tunate interruption naturally served to stimulate. 
Burns's new relation to Mary was of a singularly 
suggestive character. He returned to her with all 
his accumulated imperfections on his head ; he 
had to confess the errors that compelled him to 
disavow his partiality for her ; he had to beg of 
her to overlook his desertion of her while she was 
a stranger in a strange land ; to implore her 
forgiveness for the past, and to beseech her love 
for the future. Mary unhesitatingly acknowledged 
the poet's " earnest prayer and cry," and granted 
the petition. 
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To receive assurance of pardon from one who 
is comparatively without a flaw must be, in the 
oase of all intelligent and thoughtful offenders, a 
consolation indeed. To the author who depicted 
in imperishable colours the saintly " Jenny " of the 
"Cottar's Saturday Night," the remission of his 
acknowledged offences against an amiable and 
self-respecting woman must have been a joy 
which only his own genius could adequately 
express. Henceforth the attitude of the returning 
penitent towards his gentle confessor must involve 
feelings he had never before freely cherished. He 
will now regard her not only as the impersonation 
of youthful beauty, simplicity, and decorum, but 
as the possessor of a sympathetic, forgiving, and 
benevolent heart. Here he meets with a maiden 
whose personal attractions can fully realise his 
fondest aspirations as an ardent lover, and whose 
virtues and example the self-accusing poet would 
probably himself be the first and the most ready 
to pray would sharpen his blunted sense of 
practical morality. The tempest-tossed wooer 
might well have expected that with her his would 
be a more satisfactory career in the future than 
what it turned out to be : — 

" What conquest o'er each erring thought 
Of that fierce realm had Mary wrought ! 
I had not wandered wild and wide 
With such an angel for my guide ; 
Nor heaven nor earth could then reprove me 
If she had lived, and lived to love me." 
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These were some of the considerations, doubtless, 
that blended with Robert Bums's feelings towards 
Mary Campbell when she resumed and was dis- 
charging her old duties at Montgomery Castle. 

By and by came " that day of parting love " on 
which poets, biographers, and students of both 
sexes have dwelt and mused with a tenderness of 
sentiment that, it is safe to say, has been lavished 
on no other parting scene recorded in the history 
of Scotland, or perhaps, it might be added, in the 
history of the world, and it is scarcely possible to 
conceive that another equally affecting scene shall 
ever occur to diminish its unique solemnity. The 
occasion was one of which the memory inspired 
strains of poetical eloquence so sublime as to 
elevate a plebeian native of a Highland clachan 
to a position in the Temple of Fame as high at 
least as that which the greatest of Grecian bards 
has secured for Helen of Troy, or which the most 
renowned of Roman poets has obtained for Eliza 
of Carthage. Petrarch, a later ornament of Italy, 
has embalmed his Laura in everlasting remem- 
brance, and a gifted son of Erin has done as much 
for Stella, but the lyric halo that encircles the 
brow of the Scottish lassie fills the eye with a 
Berener light, while her fate touches an equally 
profound chord in the human breast. 

The story of Burns's final interview with Mary 
on the banks of the Ayr can scarcely lose any of 
its pathos by iteration. 

At the beginning of the summer of 1786, it was 
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agreed that Mary should give up her situation at 
doilsfield and go home for a short time to her 
friends in Campbeltown. This arrangement is said 
to have been made with a view to make prepara- 
tions for her marriage with Burns, but whether 
that ceremony was to take place soon or years later 
conflicting accounts make it exceedingly difficult 
for the biographer to decide. As an " earnest," 
however, of the contemplated union a preliminary 
form of engagement was gone through. On the 
14th of May (being a Sunday) the two lovers had a 
farewell meeting in a sequestered spot on the banks 
of the Ayr. It is probable, however, that they did 
not confine themselves to the banks of that river 
but digressed into the minor valley of the Faile, 
where the woods of Coilsfield compose many 
beautiful scenes. However this may be, a bio- 
grapher relates that the adieu of the lovers was 
performed with all those simple and striking 
ceremonials which rustic sentiment has devised to 
prolong tender emotions and to impose awe. The 
lovers stood on each side of a small purling brook 
— they laved their hands in the limpid stream — 
and holding a Bible between them, pronounced 
their vows to be faithful to each other. The writer 
of this biography of Mary is satisfied from this 
mention of " a small purling brook " that the scene 
here briefly described occurred neither on the bank 
of the Ayr nor of the Faile. About a couple of 
hundred yards up the Faile and westwards from 
u the trysting thorn" there flows a streamlet called 
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the Alton, which joins the former river at the out- 
skirts of the Coilsfield grounds. The place where 
the smaller stream unites with the larger one 
would appear from several considerations to have 
been the scene of the remarkable ceremony above 
mentioned. As an exchange of pledges of con- 
stancy, Mary presented her lover with a Bible in 
one volume ; Burns returned the compliment with 
a more elegant one in two volumes. The whole 
ceremony speaks of such an extreme anxiety for 
the constancy of his new mistress as might be 
expected of one who had just suffered from the 
perjury of a former. On a blank leaf in one of the 
volumes presented to Mary there is inscribed in 
Burns's handwriting, " And ye shall not swear by 
my name falsely — I am the Lord." Leviticus, 
chap. XIX., v. 12. In the second volume there is 
written, "Thou shall not forswear thyself, but shalt 
perform unto the Lord thine oath." Matthew, 
chap. V., v. 33. On a blank leaf the poet's name 
had been inscribed together with his mason-mark. 

Of the Bible which was given to Burns almost 
nothing further has ever been heard. A reference 
to an obscure rumour about it may be made in 
passing. During the three months that passed 
from the day the two lovers pledged their troth of 
mutual fidelity till Mary's departure for Camp- 
beltown, there is no known record that the lovers 
m et The poet was busy at one time with farm 
work, at another, he was looking after the printing 
and publication of bis poems at Kilmarnock, and at 
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other times he was exercising his ingenuity in trying 
to elude the clutches of those whom Mr. Armour, his 
father-in-law, had employed with a view to arrest 
him for alleged obligations. Besides the kindness 
and hospitality he received for a few days at the 
house of his aunt, Mrs. Allan, at New Rome 
Forest, the fugitive poet got comfort and shelter 
from a few of his influential friends at Kilmarnock. 
One of these opportune benefactors was a Mr. 
Brown, to whose daughter Martha, afterwards 
Mrs. Gilchrist, I have been indebted for several 
anecdotes respecting Burns and other notabilities 
of his day. As Mrs. Gilchrist, who died a few 
years ago at the ripe age of ninety-eight years, 
lived for a considerable time at Craigmillar Park, 
Newington, and thus in my immediate neighbour- 
hood, I had frequent opportunities of listening to 
her accounts of a period and persons that have 
long interested me. One of the venerable lady's 
most cherished recollections was one connected 
with a visit Burns paid to Kilmarnock, her native 
town, more than one hundred years ago, probably 
the last visit he paid to " auld Killie " and its 
historical worthies. It is pleasant to recall that 
the lady was personally acquainted with most of 
the clergymen whom Burns represents to have 
officiated in Mauchline Kirk on the day of the 
" Holy Fair.' 1 On being asked whether she 
remembered the Rev. James M'Kinlay of the Laigh 
Kirk, the hero of " The Ordination," and one of 
the celebrities named in the elegy on " Tarn 
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Sampson," Mrs. Gilchrist's eyes sparkled with a 
sudden joy, while she replied, " Do I remember 
him? Ay, weel; it was he that baptized me." 
As the aged lady's father had sheltered the great 
poet during the days of his concealment from his 
pursuers, the event was frequently referred to 
afterwards in the family-circle till the young 
Martha, when about five years of age, was so 
interested in the history of the fugitive that she 
begged her grandmother to take her to where the 
public would have a chance of seeing him as he 
went in and out of the house of a friend (a Mrs. 
M'Ewan, nee Mary Black) whom he honoured with 
a " call." Burns, on the occasion, surveyed the 
crowd that paid him this fervent though silent 
tribute of respect with undisguised complacency. 
He would now and again turn round, as he passed 
down Nelson Street, to cast another longing, 
lingering look behind at his respectful friends. 
Children especially engaged his affectionate atten- 
tion, so that the admiring Martha and other 
bonnie bairns were led to conclude that Robert 
Burns was " a very nice man." The excitement 
created by the poet's appearance in the town was 
carried, in a modified form, into the homes of the 
spectators. In Mr. Brown's house it was recalled 
that when Burns went in 1786 to his aunt, Mrs. 
Allan's residence, he took a large chest with him, 
containing, as was subsequently ascertained, such 
luxuries as books and letters. The chest appeared 
to be very seldom opened for either of these com- 
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modities or anything else. The poet, however, 
was often seen to take out of his pocket a small 
book — to all appearance a Bible — which he was 
in the habit of surveying, and fully as often he 
was observed to read it. He would linger for a 
while on its opening leaves with pensive interest. 
Mrs. Allan, partly in banter, partly in earnest, on 
one occasion complimented her nephew on his 
apparently growing regard for what, at a random 
guess, she ventured to style the holy book. The 
seemingly earnest student carelessly observed that 
"he feared he was not fonder of the Scriptures 
than he used to be, but that he had a fancy for 
this book as it was a specially precious one." 
Comparing one circumstance with another, some 
of the wise ones in Kilmarnock were satisfied that 
the " specially precious " volume which the poeti- 
cal sojourner among them regarded with such 
interest, was no other than the Bible which he 
had received from the hands of Highland Mary. 

In closing this reference to Mrs. Gilchrist, I may 
state that she was of the opinion — and doubtless 
very many will concur in the persuasion — that she 
was the survivor of all who beheld Robert Burns 
in life. She remembered him for the long period 
of ninety-three years. A photograph of her was 
taken a short time before her death, and its main 
features resemble those of Mr. Gladstone so much 
that he might be considered to have sat for the 
portrait. On the back of the photo, which she 
kindly presented to me, she wrote her maiden 
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name, and stated she had seen Robert Burns. As 
the likeness of probably the last witness to the 
personal appearance of Caledonia's " poetic child,* 
the photo is one of enduring importance. 



CHAPTER VII. 

The tender ceremonials enacted by Burns and 
his betrothed on the banks of the " small purling 
brook " on the 14th of May are not to be regarded 
as indicating in any way whether the interval 
between the time of that meeting and their 
marriage was intended to be long or short, 
whether it was to extend over months or years. 
The poet had made up his mind to go abroad in 
order to find, if possible, a more comfortable con- 
dition of life than he could hope for in his native 
country. Should he succeed in his expectations of 
bettering his fortune, he seemed to have contem- 
plated the alternative of coming home to make 
Mary his wife, or of asking her to cross the Atlan- 
tic to take him for better or for worse. The fact 
that he purchased only one ticket for the passage 
to the Indies is proof positive that Burns did not 
contemplate an early marriage with Mary. The 
following stanzas addressed to her were composed 
by him in reference to his projected emigration to 
a foreign land: — 

" THE HIGHLAND LASSIE. 

" Nae gentle dames, though e'er so fair, 
% Shall ever be my muse's care ; 
Their titles a* are empty show ; 
Gie me my Highland lassie, O. 
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" Within the glen sae bushy, 0, 
Ahoon the plains so rushy, O, 
I set me down wi' right good-will, 
To sing my Highland lassie, 0. 

'* Oh were yon hills and valleys mine, 
Yon palace and yon gardens line ! 
The world then the love should know 
I bear my Highland lassie, O. 

" But fickle fortune frowns on me 
And I maun cross the raging sea ; 
But while my crimson currents flow 
I'll love my Highland lassie, O. 

" Although through foreign climes I range 
I know her heart will never change, 
For her bosom burns with honour's glow — 
My faithful Highland lassie, O. 

" For her I'll dare the billows' roar, 
For her I'll trace a distant shore, 
That Indian wealth may lustre throw 
Around my Highland lassie, 0. 

" She has my heart, she has my hand 
By sacred truth and honour's band ! 
'Till the mortal stroke shall lay me low, 
I'm thine, my Highland lassie, 0. 

" Farewell, the glen sae bushy, ! 
Farewell the plain sae rushy, ! 
To other lands I now must go, 
To sing my Highland lassie, 0." 

Burns says in reference to the foregoing song: 
* It was a composition of mine in very early life, 
before I was at all known to the world. My 
Highland lassie was as warm-hearted, charming 
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a young creature as ever blessed a man with 
generous love." 

The following verses also, which were found 
among the poet's writings after his death, corres- 
pond exactly with the circumstances and senti- 
ments which have been referred to. From Miss 
Thomson, daughter of the poet's correspondent 
during several years, I learned that the poem 
was, in her father's opinion, one of the finest the 
poet ever penned : — 

" Powers celestial ! whose protection 

Ever guards the virtuous fair, 
While in distant climes I wander 

Let my Mary be your care ; 
Let her form sae fair and faultless 

Fair and faultless as your own, 
Let my Mary's kindred spirit 

Draw your choicest influence down. 

" Make the gales you waft around her 

Soft and peaceful as her breast, 
Breathing in the breeze that fans her, 

Soothe her bosom into rest : 
Guardian angels ! Oh protect her 

When in distant lands I roam, 
To realms unknown while fate exiles me, 

Make her bosom still my home." 

In a letter to Mr. Thomson in 1792 Burns wrote : 
" In my very early years when I was thinking of 
going to the West Indies, I took the following 
farewell of a very dear girl : " — 
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"WILL YE GO TO THE INDIES, MY MARY?" 

11 Will ye go to the Indies, my Mary, 
And leave auld Scotia's shore ? 
Will ye go to the Indies, my Mary, 
Across th' Atlantic's roar ? 

" Oh sweet grow the lime and the orange, 
And the apple on the pine, 
But a' the charms o' the Indies 
Can never equal thine. 

" 1 hae sworn by the Heavens to my Mary, 
I hae sworn to the Heavens to be true ; 
And sae may the Heavens forget me 
When I forget my vow ? 

** Oh plight me your faith, my Mary, 

And plight me your lily-white hand ; 
Oh plight me your faith, my Mary, 
Before I leave Scotia's strand. 

" We hae plighted our troth, my Mary, 
In mutual affection to join ; 
And curst be the cause that shall part us ! 
The hour and the moment o' time ! " 

To be able to continue the history of Mary 
shortly after her separation from Burns on the 
banks of the Ayr I have drawn on the resources of 
the last surviving nephew, Archibald Campbell, 
to whom reference has already been made in these 
pages in connection with the identification of his 
aunt's place of abode on her return from Campbel- 
town. On the 26th of September of this year, ac- 
cording to an annual custom of mine for many 
years, I paid a visit to the old man. He resides in 
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Gourock now, though Greenock is his native 
place.* It is only very recently that he took up 
his new quarters. He is in the 83rd year of his 
age, and very pale and feeble. He came into the 
room where I was to wait for him, with his body 
bent almost into two, and as he entered he directed 
on me a very searching look for the purpose, ap- 
parently, of identifying me. As soon as he heard 
my voice he recognized me. In the course of our 
conversation I could not help being greatly struck 
with the beauty and expression of his eyes. They 
are of an exquisitely pale-blue colour, lustrous and 
finely suggestive of gentleness and sweetness of 
temper. The eyelids droop somewhat over 'the 
eyes. His voice is high pitched, clear and slightly 
melancholy, so that his utterances are effected 
with very little exertion of vocal force and can 
hardly fail to ensure the close attention of any one 
whom he addressea Although the aged Celt 
knows not the language of his race there is a very 
marked taint of that ancient and expressive tongue 
in his accent. His knowledge of English was 
probably acquired mainly in the streets and schools 
of Greenock, but his pronunciation of it was 
doubtless modified by the Gaelic accents he heard 
in his grandmother's house, in St. Michael Street. 
An aged and supremely eminent statesman of our 
day, in the course of visits he paid to several 



* The death of the old man has taken place since these words 
were written. 
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schools in the Highlands during a summer holiday, 
took particular notice of the soft and gentle tones 
in which the pupils read and spoke. Had he 
heard Archibald Campbell talk when, like himself, 
he had passed fourscore years and more, he would 
have had a fair evidence that in respect to pro- 
nunciation and tone the child is often the father 
of the man. Campbell's facial expression is in 
many respects interesting. His brow is broad, 
high and comparatively flat, and the downward 
contour of his countenance gradually and regularly 
converges till it ends in a very neatly outlined 
chin. His lips are thin, and very flexible, and, 
when not engaged in conversation, are gently 
compressed and indicative of modesty. His cheeks 
are hollow, a condition not altogether due to old 
age but, partly, to natural spareness of substance. 
His nose is finely moulded, straight and delicate, 
with the slightest tendency to prolongation. Al- 
together the expression of his features is subdued 
— almost feminine, and must at an early age have 
given the world assurance of an amiable youth, 
and one fair to look upon. His hair is long, soft, 
and abundant, and only faintly grey, resembling, 
in this respect, as nearly as may be that of Thomas 
Carlyle in the best known portraits we have of the 
sage of Chelsea. On asking the venerable Gael 
if he had had any means of ascertaining whether 
his features had anything in common with those 
of his celebrated aunt, he stated that he had often 
heard his grandmother say that the resemblance 
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between them in several respects was very striking, 
and that, in particular, his face reminded her of her 
sweet lassie more than did the features of even 
Mary's brothers and sister. Campbell's height 
would be in his riper years about 5 feet 8J inches, 
Mary's was, as far as he could ascertain, 5 feet 6£ 
inches. She was, he said, of a slender and delicate 
mould. I have seen a photograph of Archibald in 
the Greenock Burns Club library, and have been 
led to regard it as an expressive likeness of him. 
I have been presented by him with a copy of 
Burns's poems and an autograph statement that he 
is a nephew of Highland Mary. 

The old man's memory had undergone a con- 
siderable change for the worse since the time I 
first conversed with him on the history of his aunt. 
Strangely enough, he differed from probably the 
majority of people, who have more difficulty in 
remembering the names of individuals and places 
than in recalling the events of their life. To my 
query as to whether he remembered one Donald 
Munro who made his acquaintance more than 
half-a-century ago, the old man beamed with a 
lively delight as he declared : " Weel do I mind 
him ; he was one of my dearest friends." " And 
do you remember," said I, " a crony of his, several 
years older, called Russell." " Jock Russell ? " 
quoth he ; " ay, weel* he and I were in Scott's 
shipbuilding yard for many a year thegither." My 
reason for mentioning these individuals especially 
was that both — one of them being my brother — 
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had heard from a still older fellow-journeyman 
than either a very interesting account of Highland 
Mary when on her last journey from Ayrshire to 
Greenock. Years ago I asked Campbell if he was 
aware of the circumstances narrated by the old 
carpenter, and he replied that he was, and so far 
as he knew the report was correct. On my late 
interview with the fast declining octogenarian, I 
found he could only say he had heard the story. 

The two carpenters already mentioned had 
made the acquaintance nearly two generations ago 
of John Blair, a native of Campbeltown, and a car- 
penter like themselves. Blair, whose parents were 
— though he was not aware of the fact for many a 
year — intimate with the Campbells when they re- 
sided in Kintyre, was much interested in the 
career and fame of the girl who became the theme 
of so much discussion after her untimely decease, 
and casually referred, in the course of an evening's 
meeting with his chums of the shipyard, to the 
only occasion on which he was in the company of 
Mary. My father, when he was little more than 
six years of age, had seen the Hielan* lassie during 
her sojourn in Kintyre previously to her final re- 
turn to the Low country ; and my brother Donald, 
as well as others of our family, took much interest 
in the references he long afterwards made to the 
heroine. To my brother I owe my knowledge 
of the following particulars related by John Blair. 

" One fine evening at the end of August, 1786," 
said John, w 1 was taking a daunder to myseP up 
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the road that joins Greenock to Kilmalcolm, and 
gettin' a view now and then of the bonnie scenery 
that lay on every side o' me, near at hand and 
far awa', I met a comely young woman coming 
down the hill at a smart pace, and carryin' in her 
han' a big bundle wrapped up in a red handker- 
chief. The lassie appeared to have walked a gude 
distance, so I guessed frae her rosy colour and the 
perspiration on her face. I took the liberty o' 
salutin' the buxom girl by remarkin' it was a grand 
day. * It is a grand day, indeed/ she replied, but 
she didna seem inclined to stop. Thinkin' it was 
nae mair than my duty to offer such assistance as 
I could to a lassie — a bonnie lassie, ye ken — who 
seemed to have walked far, and was burdened wi* 
a bundle a wee heavy like, I ventured to say till 
her : * Ye're in a great hurry, my braw lassie/ 
i Ou, ay,' quo' she ; * I hae a good distance yet to 
gang, and the day's gettin' far on.' * Wad ye hae 
any objection to a companion for a bit o' the road,' 
says I. ' I see ye're a kin' o' tired, and I might re- 
lieve you o' your bundle for a mile and bittock till 
ye get near the toon.' Mair by look than by words 
she let me see she had nae objection to my com- 
pany, and wi' sma' persuasion she consented to let 
me tak' the parcel frae her han', and a wechty 
bundle it was tae, ma certy. * Ye'll hae come a 
gude wheen miles the day, if I can judge by your 
looks,' quo' I. * Yes, I have come frae Kilmar- 
nock.' * Frae Kilmarnock, did ye say ? ' ' Ay, but 
I cam* to Kilmalcolm in a gig, and frae that place 
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I have walked ; but if I had thocht that it wad be 
bo late before I can get to Greenock, I wad hae 
ta'en the offer I got o' a langer drive in the gig.' 
4 Ay, but your sweetheart should hae driven you 
farther whether ye wanted it or not,' quo' I, jokin', 
ye ken. The lassie seemed to be ta'en a wee 
aback at my remark, and said naethin' at the time. 
After a while she looked pretty steady in my face, 
blush in' like, and spiered * hoo I kenned it was a 
sweetheart that gied her the drive frae Kilmar- 
nock ? ' * 1 didna ken before ye answered, my 
gude woman/ quo* I ; ' but I think I ken noo.' 
She smiled, but said nae mair on that subject ; 
neither did John Blair. Frae ae question and 
answer to anither, I learned that she was gaun to 
stav wi* a frien' o' hers called MTherson, a car- 
penter ; but for a* my attempts to get her to tell 
her name, or gie M'Pherson's address, I could mak* 
naethin 1 o't. She wadna gie't, but put me aff wi' 
a pretty laugh. Many a lassie hae I passed an 
hour or sae wi', but never did I find the time fly 
so faRt as when I was convoyin' that woman to- 
wards Greenock that autumn evenin'. My com- 
panion was sweet and modest as she was bonnie, 
and though she did not tak* up so much o' the 
conversation as I could hae wished, when she did 
speak she charmed me. I once joked her about 
her bundle, sayin' I was sure it was nae heavier 
than its contents were precious. * Ye'll hae a 
fyraw new gown in it, I'se warrant you/ quo' I, 
• for your weddin' day.' She seemed as if she did 
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not hear me ; at any rate she said naethin' the ane 
way or the other. When we entered the outskirt 
o' the toon, the lassie hinted that she thocht I had 
accompanied her farther hamewards than my way 
led, and she begged me to allow her to carry her 
bundle hersel' for the rest o' her journey. I telPt 
her I had come a little farther than where I lived, 
and wad gladly hae gone a' the way wi' her to her 
frien's house, but that as she micht hae anither ad- 
mirer lookin' out for her at the time o' her expected 
arrival, I wadna mak' her uneasy by escortin' any 
farther. She replied with a smile, and thankin' 
me for the kindness she said I showed her, she 
held oot her han' in answer to the ane I offered 
her, and sweetly added : 'Gude nicht.' And sae 
we pairted aboot nine o'clock. 

Twa or three days after that I met my frien' 
Peter M'Pherson, carpenter, in Charles Street, aud 
after a crack on other maitters it cam* into my 
head to ask him if a young woman frae Ayrshire 
had come to his house a day or two ago, giving 
as full a description o' her as I could. M'Pherson 
replied that a near frien' o' his wife's had come frae 
that place, and was gaun to stay in his house for a 
wee while ; ' and John,' says he to me, * she has 
brocht a book frae Ayr that will, I'm thinking gie 
you mair pleasure than any book you have got the 
len' o' frae me. It is the poems o' Robert Burns, 
the Ayrshire poet that everybody is speakin* aboot. 
The poet gied the book in a present to the lassie 
you met on the Kilmalcolm road, and what's mair, 
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he wrote a sang about herseP. Here's twa lines in 
it— 

" Will ye gang to the Indies, my Mary, 
And leave auld Scotia's shore." 

< Her name's Mary, then,' says I. ' That's mair 
than she wad tell me.' 4 Ou, ay,' says Peter ; * but 
she has nae reason to be ashamed o' her name, 
Mary Campbell, I'm thinkin'. She's blate, ye ken, 
and she's goin' to be married to the poet soon. He 
has quarreFd wi' the ministers o' the kirk, an' he 
finds he canna weel stay in the country after that, 
and sae he is goin' to the Indies, and has asked 
Mary to go wi 1 him ; and though she has been ad- 
vised by her friens not to go so far awa' frae kith 
and kin, she is willin' to rin a' risks and accom- 
pany him.' " 

The only part of John Blair's narrative which 
Archibald Campbell could fairly remember at my 
meeting with him in September was that which had 
re ference to Mary's bringing with her to Greenock 
the presentation copy of Burns's poems, and the 
lines on the poet's question as to whether she 
would go with him to a foreign shore. With re- 
gard to old Blair's circumstantial narrative of 
Mary's journey from Kilmalcolm, there is nothing 
more suggestive than her alleged curiosity to learn 
how he came, not to conjecture, but to know, that 
it was a sweetheart who drove her in a gig from 
jrQmarnock. It is not enough to say that there is 
nothing inconsistent in the supposition that the 
gueeiheart who escorted the dearie was none other. 
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than Robert Burns. There is much to make it in 
the highest degree probable, if not certain, that 
this supposition is correct. We know from the 
poet's letters to Mr. John Kennedy, of Dumfries 
House, near Barskimming, that he was staying at 
Kilmarnock in the latter half of the month of 
August — at the time when John Blair met Mary 
on the Kilmalcolm road — probably looking after 
the publication of his poems. Burns further stated 
in a letter that he was daily expecting orders to 
proceed to Greenock against the 1st of September 
with a view to make arrangements with the cap- 
tain of the ship Roselle, for the intended voyage to 
the Indies. Burns was undoubtedly in Kilmarnock 
when Mary proceeded from Montgomery Castle, 
and passed through " Auld Killie " on her way to 
Greenock. Could or would Burns do less than see 
his betrothed darling over at least a part of the 
road? 

To this view of the case it may perhaps be ob- 
jected that the poet's own statement settles the 
question adversely. For it will be said, in his ad- 
dress " To Mary in Heaven," which was composed 
some years after this incident, he says in reference 
to his interview with Mary by the winding Ayr : — 

" Eternity will not efface 

Those records dear of transports past ; 
Thy image at our last embrace ; 
Ah ! little knew we 'twas our last" 

This expression seems to militate against the idea 
of a subsequent interview between the lovera But 
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every candid thinker will admit that the solemnity 
of the circumstances of that occasion was so ex- 
ceptionally great that it might overshadow the 
remembrance of every lesser one, and throw it 
into the gloom of oblivion as if it never existed. 
An illustration of this absorption of a distressed 
mind by one overpowering impression is furnished 
by the Royal Bard of Israel when, acknowledging 
a heinous transgression, he addresses the Giver of 
all good in these terms : — " Against Thee, Thee 
only, have I sinned," although he was guilty of a 
grave offence against two fellow mortals in par- 
ticular, and against a whole nation in general. 
Thus the greater consideration not unfrequently 
covers the small one, and such an influence may 
have led Robert Burns to say that his meeting 
with Highland Mary was their last, though he may 
have said adieu to her at Kilmalcolm three months 
later. All accounts concur in showing that Mary 
set out on her voyage for Kintyre at the close of 
August or the beginning of September of 1786. 
Had not the ship Roselle in which Burns was to 
sail from Greenock failed to get to port at the 
time expected, the 1st of September, he would 
most likely have had another opportunity of bid- 
ding farewell to his Mary ere she left Greenock. 
Mary set sail without seeing him. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

Never before, nor in all probability since, did a 
servant girl take home with her from service a 
bag or trunk containing more valuable property 
than that which inclosed the presents given to 
Mary by her poetical donor, and it is safe to assert 
that never has a*Campbeltown sailor or steamer 
carried to Kintyre a small parcel of books of more 
marketable value than that which was on board 
the smack that bore away with the Dunoon cele- 
brity on her last visit to her parents. The collec- 
tion of books included the two volumes of the 
Bible presented to her " by the winding Ayr " — 
volumes which would at the present day realise 
in the market a large multiple of the price at 
which they were finally sold. The rare collection 
embraced also the first Kilmarnock edition of the 
poet's poetical musings, with the presentation 
compliments of the author — a volume of trans- 
cendent interest, and one that would, considering 
who the giver and the receiver were, without 
doubt be appraised by many a relic hunter at a 
higher rate than any other book that Scotsman 
ever composed. It is sad to reflect that these 
volumes and the letters that must have kept them 
company owed their chief importance to their 
young possessor's tragic death at Greenock, within 
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two short months from the commencement of the 
homeward voyage. 

An exceedingly favourable breeze wafted the 
richly laden smack from the Herring Quay at 
Greenock towards the Dalintober pier at Camp- 
beltown. During the short run, Mary surveyed, 
with renewed interest the scenes on the Firth of 
Clyde that had so much engaged her attention on 
a former occasion. The memories of that past 
time were, according to her own statement after- 
wards, all the more affecting that she alone of the 
family group was there to recall the associations 
of the scenes. There was a touch of blended joy 
and sadness in her reflections. Hills, islands, 
woods, and fields, that, during her inland residence 
in Ayrshire, threw their images into her medita- 
tions, rose in succession to her delighted view, and, 
seemed like departed friends who had come back 
to life again. To Mary, as, indeed, it happens 
probably to all young people of a pale and pensive 
cast of thought who have sojourned for even a 
short period in a strange land, the interval of time 
that elapsed since last she sailed along the coast 
of Clyde, appeared to recede into the dim and dis- 
tant past. A parallel to her experience may be 
found, comparing great things to small, in the re- 
flections of another Mary — Queen of Scots — as she 
stood on the deck of the barque that slowly held 
its way from the shores of France, and gazed on 
hills that dim and distant rose. Comparison of the 
respective destinies of these two historical and ill- 
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fated notabilities might be carried a very long 
way were it not that we are confronted with a 
contrast. The prospects of Royal Mary were like 
the gathering storm, both ominous and dark ; the 
visions of her plebeian namesake were like the 
cloud-dispersing sun, bright and beautiful. What 
a change of fortune had befallen the humble clans- 
woman since she left the Loch of Campbeltown. A 
servant maid, a member of a noteless family, hail- 
ing from a seaport of little account in the com- 
munity of burghs of that time, the Hielan' lassie 
made the acquaintance, and by her worth and 
beauty, won the undying affection of the greatest 
of Scotsmen, and was a participator in scenes and 
memories of which his genius has left a record 
that time shall not efface till the English language 
shall disappear from off the face of the earth. 
Gentle Mary, your simple and modest nature were 
unaffected by such momentous realities, for your 
unambitious and artless mind was shut to the 
splendour of such lofty visions, and was even in- 
capable of fancying them. The constancy of your 
lover's affection was to you dearer far than the 
honour of fancied life in others' breath. 

Mary's arrival at the Broombrae of Campbeltown 
was soon known to its inhabitants, and heartily 
welcomed by all who knew her. Brief though 
the interval was since she last shook hands with 
her friends there, several changes had taken place 
in households where she used to be a favourite 
visitor, and where she long fondly hoped to have 
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a chance of relating some of her experiences 
abroad. Old friends had disappeared — had either 
gone the way of all the earth, or removed to other 
and remote districts. Female companions and 
playmates had, like herself, sought and found 
situations in quarters far away from home. These 
changes in the condition of her neighbours and 
acquaintances deprived the newly returned emi- 
grant of much of the pleasure which she fondly 
expected her revisit to the Broombrae would yield 
her, and cast over her feelings a measure of regret 
that to some of her intimate associates seemed 
excessive in a spirit so youthful as hers. On the 
other hand, the more than maternal fondness with 
which she was welcomed back by her mother, the 
improved and cordial deference of her brother, 
Robert, now a young man, and still more, if pos- 
sible, the childlike attachment of her sister Agnes 
(Annie), now about twelve years of age, were 
sources of consolation that soothed the bitterness 
of her regrets at the loss of other comforts. Mary 
appears to have communicated to her mother and 
her sister Annie the secret of her betrothal to 
Burns, and from them she received all the sym- 
pathy and encouragement she required, and which 
was all the more necessary to counterbalance the 
force of the aversion which it was known her 
father entertained for the name and the writings 
of the author of the caustic lampoons on the clergy. 
Archibald Campbell was informed by his grand- 
mother that letters had been sent, as has been al- 
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ready stated, by Burns to Mary, enclosing songs 
which she and Annie were taught by their mother 
to sing; and at a much later period Annie, in her 
turn, taught her children to sing these songs — 
poetical musings which, it may be inferred from 
the motives that prompted them, must have been 
among the most charming of the poet's lyric lays. 
Mary did not omit the opportunity now afforded 
her of making an excursion to the country to see 
old friends, and to renew her enjoyment of the 
pleasant scenes with which on a previous trip she 
made acquaintance. On this occasion she made 
her journey without a companion. She did not go 
the length of Ballochantee — the goal of her first 
excursion — because, for one reason, her mother's 
aged acquaintances, the Misses Macdonald, were 
no longer there; one died since the Campbells 
visited them, and the other removed to a distant 
part of the peninsula of Kintyre. As Mary had to 
restrict her trip to one day's duration, she scarcely 
had time to go the length even of Paisley farm, 
from whose tenant she had got the present of a 
Psalm book. To the visit she paid to a farm near 
Campbeltown I am, I believe, chiefly indebted for 
any interest I have taken in the history of the 
heroine, and for any new information I may have 
in this sketch laid before my readers. About seven 
miles from Campbeltown, and about a gun shot's 
range from the modern road along the shore, there 
is a farm called Lagalgorv (twin farm to Tangy- 
tavil), whose steading is visible from the road. 
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In the steading on this farm there resided in 1786 
a small family of Campbells. Mary was related to 
this household, and paid them the compliment of 
going to see them. On approaching this hamlet, 
Mary noticed a small group of young children en- 
joying themselves in characteristic fashion — tum- 
bling on sandy downs and rolling down grassy 
slopes. My father was the eldest of these happy 
urchins, and was six years and a few months old 
at the time. When the stranger was within speak- 
ing distance of the playmates they ceased their 
pastime for a moment, a little disconcerted at see- 
ing a total stranger to them advancing as if in- 
tending to chide them for indulging in so turbu- 
lent a diversion. Fixing her eyes on the senior 
member of the young athletes, the stranger asked 
him, " Can you tell me, my little fellow, if there's 
a Mrs. Campbell living in this place ? " An answer 
in the affirmative reassures her: she has come to* 
the right farm. " Would you please show me the 
house, boy ? " As the youth was acting the role 
of chaperone, the lady asked him what was his 
name. " Donal'," was the faithful answer. " What's 
your whole name ; Dona? what ? " " Donal'," was 
the second reply. " Are you a DonaF Campbell ?" 
« No." " You're just Donal' ? " " Yes/' Finding 
this line of cross-examination to be disappointing, 
the lady changed her tack, and, according to a 
custom then very common in those quarters with 
grown-up maidens when playfully conversing with 
young boys, she asked Donald : " Will you marry 
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me, my smart wee laddie?" "No," quoth the 
saucy urchin to a woman, who, he afterwards 
admitted, was pretty. "Why will you not 
marry met" asks the amused questioner. "Be- 
cause you're too old," was the unendurable res- 
ponse. " Would you marry me if I was younger? " 
"No." "Why?" "Because I don't want to 
marry nobody,'' and with this decided check to all 
further catechizing, off the youngster dashed to 
join the less inquisitive and more congenial asso- 
ciates on the sandy downs, 

Mary called upon her friends, but did not remain 
long with them. On comin g out of the house of call 
she met the rollicking children as they were about 
to enter their respective abodes. She spoke to 
them all, and presented each of them with an 
acceptable token of good-will. The senior child 
made known to his father, James Munro (a near 
relative and namesake of a man of note in the 
United States of America — a country to which the 
name of Highland Mary is as precious as it is to 
daledonia) the particulars of his conversation with 
the interesting stranger. Many a time and oft was 
he asked for many years afterwards to repeat the 
details of his queer interview with the most famous 
of the Campbell belles. 

That the main object of Mary's visit to her par- 
ents in 1786 was to make arrangements for her 
early marriage with Burns has long been a favour- 
ite theory with many. The surviving nephew of 
the maiden, however, recently assured me that so 
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far as hints from his grandmother could throw 
light on the subject this theory was incorrect, and 
that Mary's stay among her friends during part of 
the autumn differed in no respect from the sojourn 
of a servant girl who spends with her parents a 
brief period between her resignation of one situa- 
tion and her entrance on another. Indeed, my 
aged informant asserted that Mary, who was 
engaged by Mrs. Isabella Campbell, the lady that 
secured for her her situations in Ayrshire, to go to 
Glasgow as servant to a Colonel M'lvor, a relative 
of the family, had to put off her departure for her 
new situation because her father's sloop had been 
prevented by unexpected stoppages in her voyage 
from being ready in good time to convey her to 
her destination. It was Captain Campbell's in- 
tention, it seems, to take Mary up the Clyde about 
the middle of Sepember, and after leaving her in 
Greenock to return to Campbeltown to take his 
son, Robert, to that shipping town in order to be 
apprenticed to the carpenter trade. As the former 
part of this scheme failed through the vessel's 
want of punctuality, it was arranged that Mary 
should remain in Campbeltown for a few weeks* 
longer, so that she and her brother might set out 
for the Low country together. 

A few days after the commencement of October 
Captain Campbell spread sail for the most memor- 
able voyage he ever made. He had on board two 
members of his household whose associated and 
diverse experiences have imparted an imperishable 
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interest not only to their own family history but 
to that of the entire Campbell clan. 

Julia M'Neill, who has been my principal infor- 
mant on matters relating to Mary's various appear- 
ances in Campbeltown, learned from her mother 
who, it will be remembered, was next door neigh- 
bours to the Campbells at Broombrae, that unusual 
demonstrations of affection were lavished by friends 
on bonnie Mary as she bade them adieu ; and the 
fierce wind and drizzling rain and the thickish 
mist that marked the day of her departure served 
greatly to intensify the popular regret at the 
thought of her disappearance from the midst of 
them. Never had so celebrated a passenger a& 
this Hielan' maid stepped from off the miniature 
jetty at Dalintober into a punt, as she responded 
to the affectionate adieus of those who escorted 
her from Broombrae. As long as the smack that 
bore her away was visible between the pier and 
the Trench Point, exchanges of tender regards 
were given with waving hands and elevated flags. 

Very different did the scenes on the Frith 
appear to Mary on this voyage from what they 
looked during the downward trip. And it is not 
at all impossible that the gruesomeness of the 
surrounding views might now and then give a 
tone to the complexion of her forecast of the 
future. The youthful passengers on board of the 
smack suffered a good deal from the un genial 
conditions of the weather, and gave evidence as 
the boat put into the herring quay at Greenock of 
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the great discomfort they experienced from their 
rough passage. 

My brother Donald told me that Mr. Andrew 
Munro, a well known shipowner in Greenock about 
the middle of last century, saw Highland Mary on 
her arrival at the port on this occasion, and es- 
corted her to the house of Peter M'Pherson, 31 
Charles Street, whose wife was, as has been stated, 
a cousin of Mary's mother. Mr. Andrew Munro, 
who was 90 years of age at his death in 1834, had 
nearly a half century's recollection of Mary's ap- 
pearance on the completion of her voyage. He 
remarked that she looked " poorly," and that she 
had a slight cough, which, he supposed, was trace- 
able to the inclement weather. Mary Campbell's 
history from this date is a tale of pathetic gloom. 
The mists that enveloped her during her newly 
ended voyage were but the light couriers of the 
dense dark cloud that soon poured its quenching 
waters on her dear devoted head. 

All biographers of Mary concur in the following 
account of her last days : 

It was arranged that her elder brother Robert 
(not younger, as a very excellent biographer inad- 
vertently says,) should be entered with Peter 
M'P hereon as an apprentice to the carpenter trade. 
There was what is called a brothering feast at 
M'Pherson's, on young Campbell's admission to the 
brotherhood of the craft, and Mary gave her assist- 
ance in serving the company. Next morning — 
very early in the morning, as Archibald Campbell 
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relates — the lad Robert felt a little out of sorts, 
though the knowledge of this was confined to him- 
self for a time, and, his indisposition increasing, 
he was unable to go to the building yard. When 
Peter M'Pherson came home to breakfast he asked 
what had prevented the youth from going to his 
work, and was told that the lad was very poorly. 
Mary (who, it has been related, had noticed her 
brother's too faithful imitation of his big brothers 
of the craft, and had prudently cautioned him 
him against carrying his complacency too far), 
jocularly observed that he had perhaps put too 
much into his glass after supper last night. 
M'Pherson, to keep up the banter, said, " Oh, then, 
it is just as well, in case of the worst, that I have 
agreed to purchase that lair in the kirkyard," re- 
ferring to a place of interment which he had just 
secured for his family — a very important matter 
in Greenock, as there was no resting-place for the 
remains of those who had no such property, except 
the corner assigned to strangers and paupers, or a 
grave obtained by favour from a friend. There 
was in those days no registry of deaths or burials 
in the parish; but the transfer of the lair purchased 
by M'Pherson from its immediately preceding pos- 
sessor, Duncan Robertson, carpenter, bears date 
October 12th, 1786. The illness of young Camp- 
bell, which turned out to be typhus fever of a 
malignant type, very prevalent and deadly in 
Greenock, at that time, proved more serious than 
was at first supposed, and Mary attended him with 
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sisterly tenderness and assiduity. In a few days 
Robert began to recover, but his devoted sister 
and nurse seemed to have caught the infection of 
the disease from which he was suffering and be- 
came dangerously and visibly unwell. Her friends, 
who were superstitious to a degree, believed that 
Mary suffered from the cast of an evil eye — the 
malignant glance of an envious or vindictive ac- 
quaintance or rival — recommended a cure unknown 
and unheard of outside the Western Highlands of 
Scotland. " In my young days," said John Blair, 
who accurately narrated the custom of the time, 
"when a body was supposed to be suffering from 
the cast of an evil eye it was usual wi' the friens 
o* the inflidted one to take seven smooth stones — 
the rounder the better — out of the channels where 
two rivers crossed each other and to boil them in 
milk for seven hours. The milk was then supposed 
to have extracted a healin* virtue oot o* the peb- 
bles, and the decoction was gi'en to the patient. 
The charm was considered mair potent still if the 
person that lifted the pebbles oot o' the cross-burn 
was the seventh son o* a family o* boys only." In 
accordance with this superstition, Captain Camp- 
bell was advised and persuaded to offer his dying 
child the lauded remedy. The drink soon proved 
to be useless, but even if the decoction had cura- 
tive virtues they would have little effect in coun- 
teracting the virulent typhus fever of which Mary 
was ill, aggravated as her illness was by her con- 
finement within a small, dark, and non-ventilated 
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bed-chamber. Peter M'Pherson told John Blair, 
and other friends also, that the languishing patient 
often asked for a drink of cold water, but was re- 
fused. In those times it was considered extremely 
dangerous to treat a fever-stricken patient with 
any such luxury. The sands of the gentle Mary's 
life were now running fast, and memory wandered 
away from her sisterly faculties. Now and again, 
however, a ray of intelligence relieved the gloom 
of the oppressed brain, and the parched lips were 
beard to say, according to M'Pherson's statement, 
41 If it were the Almighty's will, I would like to 
live that I might be the wife of Robert Burns ; 
but I know I'm dying, and I am quite willing to 
go." Death was assuredly in her cup of suffering, 
and, after a few days and nights of life's fitful 
fever, this youthful "ministering angel," as Mrs. 
M'Pherson called her, trustfully committed her 
meek and gentle spirit to Him whose ways are 
past finding out. 

Mary's mortal remains were laid in the lair 
which Peter M'Pherson purchased for his own 
family. The lair is near the middle of the western 
wall of the West Kirk burying ground, at the foot 
of Nicholson Street, and but a few yards distant, 
westwards, from this parish church. It would pro- 
bably be a source of much sentimental gratification 
to all lovers of romance and Scottish biography 
were the historian able to say in connection with 
this subject that the Rev. Dr. Chalmers, the most 
illustrious of Scotland's modern preachers had 
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been incumbent of the West Kirk in compliance 
with the urgent offer of presentation to it made by 
its patron, and cordially approved of by its con- 
gregation. It is interesting, however, to know 
that this eminent divine preached once at least in 
that time-honoured sanctuary, and that his voice 
may have extended to that spot on which it is be- 
lieved the national poet, for whose genius and 
literary productions he had a profound and affec- 
tionate admiration, was on a notable occasion 
" lowly laid " in deepest sorrow for Mary, the 
" dear departed shade." The West Kirk is in- 
separably associated with the names of three 
representatives of much that is great and beautiful 
in the history of our country. James Watt, a 
name suggestive of all the mechanical inventions 
and commercial enterprise and success that have 
given this petty patch of the globe a proud position 
among its mighty nations, has confided to it the 
guardianship of his honoured ashes. Thomas 
Chalmers, conspicuous in the foremost rank of 
speculative and scientific philosophers, as well as 
of pulpit oratory, has waked echoes from its walls 
and recesses by proclaiming tidings of a life be- 
yond the grave; and Mary Campbell's name is 
mixed up with much of the sublimest material that 
enriches the poetical literature of our nation, and 
it has imparted to the dull cold clay of Greenock 
cemetery all the interest with which the premature 
decay of one of the fairest and purest of human 
flowers can invest a spot in " God's acre." 



CHAPTER IX. 

It may be confidently asserted that of all the 
considerations that induce the intelligent and 
sympathetic native, emigrant, or foreign tourist to 
make a pilgrimage to this otherwise unornamental 
place of sepulture, the fact that the ashes of the 
humble nursemaid of Coilsfield repose in its ground 
is the first and last. 

The adjoining sanctuary is venerable: it was 
among the first of ecclesiastical edifices in Scot- 
land to sever its connection with popery, and to 
endorse and expound the principles of the Refor- 
mation. In summer the Kirk is well and deservedly 
patronised by strangers, and the visitors who then 
worship in it, on leaving its precincts, proceed 
directly to Mary's grave, passing from one sacred 
site to another, and, possibly, as they see her name 
and figure on her monument, getting a glimpse of 
what at least one variety of immortality is. 

Nothing can be more at variance with the sur- 
roundings which the ideal fitness of things would 
suggest as the environments of Mary's place of 
rest than the aspect and condition of the locality 
in which she reposes. Had Mary died and been 
buried in the place of her nativity, or in any of the 
districts where she passed her active life, there is 
scarcely an object of natural beauty that would 
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not lend its attractions to her tomb. The sun 
would shed upon it his bright and genial beams 
through a clear and azure sky; the changing 
music of a murmuring stream would diffuse the 
tones of an appropriate requiem over her honoured 
urn ; refreshing verdure and leafy trees would in 
their season embellish and shade the sward that 
wraps her clay, and every bird that is gifted with 
melody would sing love on every spray, and re- 
produce the scene at " the parting by the banks 
of the winding Ayr. ,, Instead of a clear sky, it is 
a murky atmosphere charged with volumes of 
smoke issuing from the wide-mouthed stacks of 
factories, or the funnels of steamers incessantly 
plying up and down the Clyde, and, at times, 
within a sling's-cast of the cemetery ; instead of 
the green grass and the shady tree, we see only a 
clammy surface and foliage blighted by the sul- 
phurous vapourings of sooty chimneys; and for 
the harmonious strains of the warblers of the grove 
we hear the rumble of ponderous vehicles on the 
streets, the deafening clamour of hammers, and the 
grating noise of machinery. Even the harsh clat- 
ter of hammers employed on a steamer in the 
course of building, whose bow overlooks the 
churchyard, not unfrequently usurps the attention 
of the pilgrim who stands mute in front of the 
most interesting plot of ground within it. As there 
is no probability of a change for the better in the 
present surroundings of the West Kirk cemetery, 
and as it is desirable in all cases to make things as 
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pleasant as possible to strangers who visit our 
country, and for natives, too, for that matter, it 
might become a question whether, if the thing is 
practicable, it would not be well to remove Mary's 
mouldering remains to another burying place in 
the town, or to a conspicuous street or square 
where the erection of the monument over them 
would not be subject to the local drawbacks that 
attach to the position of the existing one. The 
sparse remains of Lieutenant Irving, a member of 
Sir John Franklin's crew in his expedition to the 
Polar seas were, after about half-a-century's en- 
tombment, brought home and interred with mili- 
tary honours in the Dean Cemetery at Edinburgh; 
and the remains of Robert Burns were transferred 
from one lair to another to gratify the wishes of 
influential patriots, who thought that the removal 
of his dust from a lair that was not his to one of 
his own would better accord with his spirit of in- 
dependence. The visitors to the resting places of 
those military and the poetical celebrities experience 
no shock to their sense of fitness from the objects 
that surround their sepulchral cairns. They feel, 
indeed, that the right men are in the right place. 
A similar reparation might be done to Mary Camp- 
bell, whose fame the poet's genius has made, in 
the estimation of very many, second only to his 
own. 

There existed till within a few years ago au im- 
portant link of connection between Mary's history 
and that of the West Kirk. Of the mourners that 
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went about the street on the day of the maiden's 
funeral, and of the smaller number that followed 
it to the tomb, there were two gentlemen who 
lived, one well into the present century, and the 
other well through it. These were Mr. Andrew 
Munro, shipowner, of whom mention has already 
been made, then forty-two years old, and Mr. 
John Munro, his son, seven years of age. In the 
year 1834, the senior Munro died at the age of 
ninety. In that year I accompanied my father, 
Donald Munro, on a short trip from Campbeltown 
to Greenock, and was introduced by him to Mr. 
John Munro, a relative of our family. Mr. John 
Munro held a number of important positions in 
Greenock at that time, his father, who had spent 
the whole of his long and busy life there, having 
a good deal of influence with people in authority, 
and securing their patronage for his son. The 
latter was appointed Session Clerk of the West 
Parish — a situation which he held for upwards of 
fifty years — and was, in consequence of the ac- 
quaintance his father had with Captain Campbell, 
and of his own custody of the Parish Records, 
better informed, probably, about Mary's history 
than any other man in the burgh. Mr. Munro was 
also a teacher — whether in a public or private 
capacity I know not — and that circumstance was 
to me, for a time, the occasion of some uneasiness. 
In talking with the teacher about education, my 
father made a remark, which I soon came to know 
was uttered in jest, that he would be very glad to 
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commit me to his educational care in the hope that 
he would succeed in making a scholar of me. As 
I did not share my worthy sire's assumed dissatis- 
faction with the agency at work at home to bring 
me up to the standard of a fair education, and as 
I was by no means disposed to find fault with the 
rate of the progress I was making there, the 
paternal suggestion that I should be left in 
Greenock with a view to my mental improvement 
appeared to me to be the essence of caprice and 
callous cruelty. It seemed to me as if I had been 
fairly sold, when cheerfully accepting my dad's 
bland invitation to join him in his outing to the 
Low-country. Visions of banishment for even one 
session from the free hills, the fresh air, the clear 
sky and the bracing brine, where my youthful 
limbs I used to lave, to a place where (my spirit 
shrank from contemplating the particulars of the 
contrast), sent a shudder through my frame and, 
what I deplore most of all, made me indifferent to 
a good deal of the old worthies' talk about their 
respective experiences in connection' with High- 
land Mary's career. Fortunately, for the restora- 
tion of the composure of my mind, Mr. Munro was 
a vocalist. At my father's request, which, after 
his appalling suggestion about my schooling, I 
wondered he had the callousness to make, Mr. 
Munro sang, besides two or three more choice 
lyrics, Burns's "Highland Mary." I have listened to 
the divine notes of Mario, Grisi, Titiens, Giuglini, 
Trebelli, Jenny Lind, and vocal marvels of later 
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years. I do not think that while listening to these 
prodigies of the musical order, I felt my spirit so 
serenely wafted to the seventh heaven of rapture 
as when I heard my father's friend and, therefore, 
my own, taking out in easy and dulcet tones the 
higher notes of the music to the words in Burns's 
pathetic lines : — 

" And mouldering now in silent dust 
That heart that lov'd me dearly ! 
But still within my memory's core 
Shall lire my Highland Mary." 

Shakespeare says, " affection makes us partial " in 
our criticism. Most people will admit the justice 
of the aphorism. At the termination of every song, 
the singer gave my father a glimpse or two of the 
heroine of its subject. One in particular caught 
on to my fancy and memory. He stated that as 
he was accompanying his father at the funeral of 
Highland Mary, he caught sight of an urchin of 
his acquaintance who was playing on the street 
with a toy which he supposed was his, and on the 
sudden impulse of the moment he turned a little 
aside with the intention of challenging the laddie 
for his unlawful possession. A reproving word 
and look from his grave senior recalled his sense 
of decorum. 

In addition to the situations above mentioned, 
Mr. John Munro held that of precentor to the 
West Kirk congregation. Mr. Munro M'Nab, a 
cousin of Mr. John Munro's, now in the ninety- 
second year of his age, whom I visited a few days 
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ago at his residence in Edinburgh, informs me that 
by competent judges Mr. Munro was considered 
an excellent singer, and possessed of a fairly com- 
petent knowledge of not only the practice but the 
science of music. It would seem that the precen- 
tor's talent and aptitude for the divine art has 
been transmitted to more than one generation of 
his descendants. Mr. Munro's daughter, Mary 
Campbell, was a vocalist of no ordinary ability, 
aud the classic musical compositions of her son, 
now the noted Mr. Hamish M'Cunn, author ofJeanie 
Deans, etc., has supplied abundant evidence that 
the family stream of flowing melody has not only 
not yet been dried up, but that it runs in a still 
richer and ampler volume. It is to be hoped that 
this gifted and amiable young composer inherits 
his grandfather's wholesome relish for the lyrics of 
the lover of his mother's namesake, and that he 
will by and by exercise his fertile genius on a 
theme that will extend and intensify the interest 
Caledonia takes in Burns, the sweet bard, and his 
dear Highland Mary. 

There was another pleasure in store for me 
during this visit to Greenock which was as great 
as it was unexpected. In the course of conversa- 
tion with my father, Mr. John Munro casually 
mentioned that there was a lady staying in Green- 
ock at that very time whose name was inseparably 
bound up with that of Highland Mary. This lady 
was Mrs. Isabella Campbell, through whose in- 
fluence Mary had obtained the situations which 
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she held or was about to hold in the Low Country. 
To my father this information was very agreeable, 
for he was acquainted with the lady. He must 
needs call upon her. She was living near Cathcart 
Square. How or when my father made the ac- 
quaintance of this now elderly lady, I am sorry to 
reflect that I never took pains to discover, but 
that they were on terms of mature intimacy seemed 
to me clear from the cordiality with which she 
received my father's visit and, as I feel delighted 
to remember, the graciousness with which she 
seemed pleased to encourage a newer friend. An 
hour or two were taken up with various conversa- 
tion between the hostess and her elder guest, 
during which the memories of earlier times were 
revived with much pleasure on both sidea As 
Mrs. Burns, " bonnie Jean," had died a short time 
previously, and as her memory was still green, 
reference to her history was naturally suggestive 
of Burns's relations to the Argyllshire lassie whom 
both had seen and conversed with. I remember 
one remark, especially, which fell from the lips of 
Mrs. Campbell. It was> to the effect that the death 
Mary died probably saved her from a still more 
heart-rending one. For had she lived a little 
longer, she would come to learn that Burns's 
marriage with Jean was not rendered void by the 
destruction of the document on which it had been 
recorded, and that Burns would be compelled to 
acknowledge her as his spouse before the world. 
The result of this discovery by Mary would be, in 
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her benefactress's opinion, death to the sensitive 
girl — the death of a broken heart. The typhus 
fever and its issue appeared to have been a blessing 
in disguise not only to Burns but to Mary. In the 
course of the evening Mrs. Campbell asked one of 
two younger ladies present — her daughters, if I 
remember aright — to sit down to a piano and dis- 
course a little music. I have no doubt that the 
lady, who kindly consented to give the company 
a musical treat did the fullest justice to the first 
pieces she played, but as I was altogether un- 
accustomed to their style I could give no more 
than a passive homage to the fair executant. By 
and by Scotch reels and strathspeys were intro- 
duced into the unprinted programme, and then I 
found myself more at home in regard to the music. 
On the occurrence of a pause in this form of the 
evening's entertainment, the hostess requested the 
other lady to favour us with a song, suggesting at 
the same time that she would sing " Afton Water." 
This favour also was granted, and the charming 
composition in honour of the maiden whom Mrs. 
Campbell had on several occasions befriended, 
was rendered with a pathos and care, which, con- 
sidering the circumstances of the moment, gave 
the words, as I thought, an unusual interest. 

Had Burns and his departed lover's father been 
on good terms with each other he would probably 
have been made earlier acquainted with the occur- 
rence of the blight that had fallen on his prospects. 
It is most likely that Campbell if asked whether 
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the news of his beloved daughter's demise should 
be sent to Mossgiel would have energetically 
censured the suggestion, nor should it be rec- 
koned a matter of surprise that a man who 
could yield to the insane idea of administering a 
decoction of smooth pebbles to his dying daugh- 
ter, was narrow minded enough to depreciate the 
merits of the poet, and mean spirited enough to 
forbid all mention of his name in the family. It 
may have been entirely without this knowledge of 
Campbell that Burns was apprised of his irrepar- 
able loss. The effect produced on the poet's heart 
and mind by the news he received was, as 
might be expected, overwhelming. Probably 
the most stunning blow that ever fell on his sensi- 
tive nature was that which he experienced on a 
forenoon in Mossgiel about the end of October, 
1786. Of the circumstances connected with the 
receipt of the melancholy intelligence, the poet's 
niece, Miss Begg, of Alloway Bridge, related to me 
twenty years ago the account given to her by her 
mother. Shortly after the termination of the har- 
vest operations in October, Mrs. Burns, her daugh- 
ter Isabella (afterwards Mrs. Begg), and her sons, 
Robert and Gilbert, were enjoying a social inter- 
val, and indulging in a free and easy exchange of 
sentiments in that pithy style of colloquial lan- 
guage for which the whole of the Burns family 
were remarkable. Mrs. Begg had sat down to her 
spinning wheel, and was about to set it in motion 
when a letter was handed in to Robert, the appear- 
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ance of which occasioned them all more or less un- 
easiness, as it was feared it might be a communi- 
cation connected with Robert's unsettled purpose 
to go to the Indies. The day being somewhat 
dark, the poet left the fireside around which the 
group was sitting, went to the window, and im- 
patiently openfed the letter, which appeared to be 
an important one. Moved with curiosity, Mrs. 
Begg kept her eyes on her brother, and was much 
struck with the quickly changing colour that over- 
spread his countenance as he was opening the 
document. He had scarcely time to read more 
than two or three lines when he showed signs of 
the deepest anguish. Hurriedly folding up the 
evidently unread letter, he left the room without 
uttering a word — his mother anxiously asking the 
other members what they thought could be in the 
letter that touched Robert so keenly. As soon as 
the poet was outside the door he made his way to 
the stackyard, where he was seen by one of the 
servants to open a letter he carried in his hand. 
After finishing the reading of the letter he put it 
carefully in his pocket, and paced from stack to 
stack apparently in great anguish, and now and 
then raising his tearless and excited eyes towards 
the heavens. None of the family circle knew for 
a long time the contents of the distressful letter. 
None would take the liberty of asking the reader 
for information on the subject. It came after- 
wards to be known that it contained the announce- 
ment of Highland Mary's death on the 20th of 
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October. Conjectures have been hazarded as to 
Burns's reasons for making so profound a secret of 
his relations to Mary at this time. It might be a 
feeling of self-reproach for tampering with the 
simple girl's affections while he was still under the 
spell of another's name, or his reluctance to let it 
be known that he was willing to ally himself to 
one in such humble circumstances, or because he 
shrank from the thought of incurring the censure 
of the world for entering, after his relations with 
Jean Armour, into a matrimonial contract with 
another lover when he was about to set out for a 
foreign land with presumably little prospect of a 
return for many years. Whatever the poet's mo- 
tives for reticence might be, he doubtless con- 
sidered them sufficiently weighty to justify his 
practice of the advice he gave in his " Epistle to a 
young friend " — " Aye keep something to yoursel', 
ye wadna tell to ony." 

After Mary Campbell's mother removed from 
Campbeltown to Greenock, she received a visit 
from Burns. On that occasion the sympathising 
visitor is believed to have gone to Mary's grave, 
and prostrated himself upon it in the frame of 
mind in which he subsequently composed bis 
touching apostroph( 



" See'st thou thy lover lowly laid, 
Hear'st thou the groans that rend his breast ?" 

In his interview with Mrs. Campbell, it was natural 
that the surviving lover should feel and express a 
wish to be possessed of a relic of the dear one that 
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was gone before. He would be content, if he got 
nothing better, as he himself said, with even a 
handkerchief — perhaps the one in which he may 
have seen her carrying her bundle from Kilmalcolm 
to Greenock. Mrs. Campbell, however, could not 
see her way to grant even that small favour, though 
the suppliant begged it with tears in his eyes. Her 
refusal was likely the result of her inexorable hus- 
band's interdict against all communication with 
the sarcastic censor of the ministers. That Mary's 
mother did not share her husband's aversion to 
Burns's name is a fact that was cordially recog- 
nised by the majority of their relatives. When 
Mrs. Campbell was asked in later years by some of 
her kinsfolk whether she thought that Mary would 
have been happy with the poet for a life partner, 
she replied that she could not give an opinion as 
to how her sweet and gentle lassie could get on 
with a man whose views on many subjects were 
as wild as his conduct, but she would not com- 
plete the expression of her estimate of him with- 
out admitting that, after all, he was a real warm- 
hearted chiel. Such was the inference she drew 
from her conversation with him, and it is gratify- 
ing to be assured by her surviving grandson that 
her regard for the poet's memory underwent no 
decay as years rolled on, as is evident from the 
fact that she taught her grand-daughters, Mary 
and Annie Anderson, many years afterwards to 
sing the songs that were composed in honour of 
their celebrated aunt To the composer himself it 
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appears that every song he indited to his inspirer 
was precious, but none more so than " Highland 
Mary." His personal fondness for this exquisite 
lyric could be expressed by no one with such 
beauty of thought and expression as by its author. 
In his letter to Mr. George Thomson, of Edin- 
burgh, in 1792, the poet says : — " The following 
song (Highland Mary) pleases myself; I think it 
is in my happiest manner. You will see at first 
glance that it suits the air. The subject of the 
song is one of the most interesting passages of my 
youthful days, and I own that I should be much 
flattered to see the verses set to an air which 
would ensure celebrity. Perhaps, after all, 'tis the 
still glowing prejudice of my heart that throws a 
borrowed lustre over the merits of this composi- 

tion — 

"HIGHLAND MARY. 

'* Ye banks and braes and streams around 

The Castle o' Montgomery, 
Green be your woods, and fair your flowers, 

Your waters never drumlie ! 
There simmer first unfauld her robes 

And there the langest tarry ; 
For there I took the last fareweel 

0' my sweet Highland Mary. 

" How sweetly bloom'd the gay green birk, 

How rich the hawthorn's blossom, 
As underneath their fragrant shade 

I clasp'd her to my bosom ! 
The golden hours on angel wings, 

Mew o'er me and my dearie ; 
For dear to me as light and life 

Was my sweet Highland Mary. 
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" Wi' mony a vow, and lock'd embrace 

Oar parting was fu' tender, 
And pledging aft to meet again 

We tore ours el's asunder ; 
But, oh ! fell death's untimely frost, 

That nipt my flower sae early ; 
Now green's the sod and cauld's the clay 

That wraps my Highland Mary ! 

" Oh pale, pale, now, those rosy lips, 

I aft hae kiss'd sae fondly, 
And closed for aye the sparkling glance 

That dwelt on me sae kindly ; 
And mouldering now in silent dust 

That heart that lov'd me dearly ! 
But still within my bosom's core 

Shall live my Highland Mary." 

With reference to this imperishable poetical 
jewel, it may be noticed that from beginning to 
end there is not a couplet that answers to the re- 
cognised canons of perfect rhyme, yet the flow of 
the language is so graceful, and the pathos of the 
sentiments so affecting, that the enchanted reader 
seldom observes this mechanical defect. It is 
another illustration of the realistic poet's compara- 
tive indifference to the artificial rules of poetry, 
and of his supreme regard for adequate expres- 
sion of his feelings apart from the outward form 
in which they were to be clothed. 

That the touching sentiments expressed in these 
stanzas never lost their hold on the memory and 
heart of their composer has been frequently proved. 
Years ago, when I was spending an hour at 
Alloway Bridge, near the Doon, with the poet's 
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nieces, the elder of them related that the poet, 
who was fond of rural festivities, attended as one 
of the guests at the wedding of a rustic belle who 
often charmed him with her musical interpretation 
of his songs. Right cheerily were the revels kept 
up ; and when, soon after the retirement of the 
happy couple, a girl present, who could sing nearly 
as charmingly as the bride herself, was asked to 
give an exhibition of her vocal powers, she started 
"Highland Mary." The merriment of the com- 
pany was checked by the plaintive strain, and its 
effect on the sensitive poet was pitiful to witness. 
Before the singer could finish the stanza that 
closes with the lines — 

" For dear to me aa light and life 
Was my sweet Highland Mary." 

Burns started to his feet, prayed the young singer 
in God's name to forbear, and entreated that the 
bride should come " but " the house and soothe his 
spirit with a verse or two of " Ye banks and braes 
o' bonnie Doon." The request, though somewhat 
unreasonable, was good naturedly complied with, 
and under the soothing influence of Kirsty Flint's 
vocalism the poet regained his equanimity. 

During his travels in foreign countries, when it 
became known that he was the nephew of Mary 
Campbell, and that he had the gift of tune, Archi- 
bald Campbell was frequently called upon to sing 
the finest song composed on his kinswoman, and 
it was seldom he sang it without receiving the 
compliment of an encore. About half a dozen 
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years ago, according to my use and wont, I visited 
the venerable traveller at his residence in Bank 
Street, Greenock. While we were conversing, a 
young lady of the family, in an adjoining room, 
was playing on the violin a set of Scottish melo- 
dies, among them the music of " Highland Mary." 
On hearing the notes of this beautiful air, the old 
man seemed to catch an inspiration, and he 
hummed a few bars as an accompaniment. Struck 
with the favourableness of the occasion I intimated 
that I would consider it a great favour if he would 
sing even one stanza of the sacred lay. He replied 
that his voice was no longer up to the pitch re- 
quired, and that, besides, he had a difficulty in 
recalling the words, but, to oblige, he would do 
his best. His memory was, to be sure, somewhat 
uncertain ; a part of one stanza was tacked on to 
another, and it was only when he hit on a passage 
that was deeply engraven on his mind that he 
sang with confidence and ease. His fine blue 
eyes beamed with rapture as his sympathetic tenor 
voice ascended the gamut with the words of the 
sublimest of stanzas : — 

" The golden hours on angel wings, 
Flew o'er me and my dearie ; 
For dear to me as light and life, 
Was my sweet Highland Mary." 

While listening to the clear but feeble tones of the 
old man, and to the inspired words the prince of 
songmakers composed in honour of his father's 
sister, I felt that I was brought as near to the 
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company of the interesting celebrities as any 
mortal can ever get. 

Vocalists of note have shown as great a pre- 
dilection for the music of this delightful song as 
the admirers of the poet have for its word-setting. 
The song was a great favourite with the late Mr. 
John Wilson, the eminent Scottish vocalist. On 
the occasion of the Burns Festival at Ayr in 1844, 
Mr. Wilson, as one of the committee appointed to 
draw up a musical programme for the banquet in 
connection with it, strenuously advocated the 
claims of " Highland Mary " to a place on the list, 
but finding himself opposed by Mr. John Temple- 
ton and the president of the committee, who in- 
sisted on the admission of only those lyrics which 
had a local relation to the poet, he declined to 
take any part in the evening's entertainment. 
Many of us who afterwards came to know of the 
unfortunate misunderstanding, regretted that the 
sweetest of Caledonia's vocalists had not had an 
opportunity of interpreting one of Burns's master- 
pieces. Not the least disappointed of the ladies 
present at the banquet were the poet's mother 
and Mrs. Thomson (Jessy Lewars, the heroine of 
the song " wert thou in the cauld blast "). As 
a further evidence of the immense popularity of 
the song with people of sentiment, it may be men- 
tioned that Mrs. Burns (Bonnie Jean) who might 
be expected to be the last to relish the eulogy be- 
stowed on her rival, was accustomed to exercise her 
wood notes wild on the graces of " Highland Mary." 



CHAPTER X. 

The relics we have of Mary are few. She 
brought with her from Campbeltown a tin box 
which contained precious things. The corres- 
pondence that passed between her and her be- 
trothed during the month of September and part 
of October, must have been of the most interesting 
character. What it was cannot now be known. 
To borrow a figure from one of the sports of the 
field, it may be said that the dews of the morning 
are past and it is vain to continue the chase in 
meridian splendour. The letters received by 
Mary were religiously preserved by her till the 
end of her life, and afterwards affectionately 
treasured by her family. Several years later, how- 
ever, when Burns's reputation was somewhat on 
the wane in consequence of scurrilous assaults 
made on it by unscrupulous commentators, and 
when taunts were hurled in the tippling room at 
the Campbells on account of the connection of 
their name with his, Mary's elder brother — he who 
had experienced her afigelic kindness during a 
dangerous illness — hurried home, excited, from the 
company of his boozing, nagging cronies, took 
forcible possession of the priceless collection, and, 
amid the remonstrances and even execrations of 
the rest of the household, committed it to the 
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flames. Archibald Campbell once told me that his 
grandmother, who was naturally of a forbearing 
disposition, was so overwhelmed with surprise and 
indignation at her son's reckless destruction of the 
relics that for long she referred to it as the wanton 
act of " a stupid ass.*' The recent disappearance 
by some means or other of the tin box in which 
Mary had stowed away her lover's letters has 
occasioned her few surviving relatives the keenest 
regret, as it was the last relic that remained in 
their possession. 

Fortunately . for every age to come, Robert 
Campbell's veneration or superstition stayed his 
hand when he came to the Bible presented by 
Burns. It seems to have been as a brand saved 
from the burning. It appears that Mary's mother 
gave a volume of the Bible to each of her grand- 
daughters, Mary and Annie Anderson, the children 
of Highland Mary's sister, Annie or Agnes. In 
one of the volumes was a long lock of pale golden 
hair, which Mrs. Campbell had treasured since 
Mary's death in 1786. She said to the girls, 
" when you come to be married, you can sell these 
for as much as will get you a chest of drawers." 
In after years, the giiTs brother, William Anderson, 
induced them to sell him the volumes (with the 
lock of hair) for £5 to each of them, promising 
they should never go out of the Anderson family. 
In 1832 William Auderson sailed for America, 
taking with him the "Highland Mary" relics, 
for which, before leaving, he was offered £20. 
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The offer was declined, and the valuable property 
was carried across the Atlanti.. — in safety, for 
which let us ever be thankful, ami no lena so for 
the benignant fate that brought thorn back to our 
shores. A few gentlemen in Canada, having learned 
that William Anderson for one reason or another 
was in straitened circumstances, and was ready to 
part with his rich treasures — tho Hibles and the 
lock of golden hair — made a successful oflVr of i*-. r > 
for the relics, and forwarded them to tho provost 
of Ayr to be presented in their name to tho trustees 
of the Burns Monument. This was accordingly 
done on the 25th of January, 1841, being the 
poet's birthday. On the 25th of .January, 1812, a 
handsome monument which cost £100, raised by 
subscription, was consecrated to tho memory of 
Highland Mary on the spot of her resting-place in 
the West Kirkyard of Greenock. The inscription 
on the statue, which is of marble, is this: 

Erected 
Over the Grave of Highland Mary, 

1842. 

My Mary, dear departed shade, 
Where is thy place of blissful rest ? 

The monument is enriched with sculpture repre- 
senting the parting of the two lovers, surmounted 
by a figure weeping over an urn, on which is en- 
graven the name u Mary." 

Fifty years a<;o, in coi.sjqu n ;e (.f the compara- 
tively faint association of the loveiV names in the 
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public mind, little notice w$s taken of the sacred 
volumes or of the precious autograph inscription 
with which they were assigned to Mary. Since 
that date, and especially since the occurrence of 
the Festival in 1844, there is, to my certain know- 
ledge, a constantly increasing accession to the 
tribute of respect paid to the heroine's memory. 
The volumes in the monument are the first and 
most engrossing objects of the intelligent tourist's 
attention and curiosity, as he enters the mauso- 
leum, and are the last that detain his gaze as he 
retires — 

" Time but the impression stronger makes, 
As streams their channels deeper wear." 

If the volume containing the lock of hair is the 
one that engages the visitor's eyes longest and 
last, it is because it contains the only permanent 
and informing relic of Mary that we possess. Yet 
even that golden lock gives proof of the all-trans- 
forming influence of flowing Time. The fine gold 
has parted with some of its lustre, I think, since 
first I saw it upwards of half a century ago. Hair 
like other organic substances when they cease to 
receive accessions of vitality, are affected by the 
light of the sun, and thus within a measurable 
space of years the golden lock will have lost the 
charm that constituted one of the graces of bonnie 
Highland Mary. 

The only source of regret — and it is a keen one 
— which the visitor to the monument at the Doon 
experiences on turning away from the case in 
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which the volumes are exhibited, is the circum- 
stance that Mary's similar gift to Burns is not seen 
beside them. What has become of that plain but 
interesting volume with, doubtless, appropriate 
texts of Scripture inscribed by Mary's own hand, 
is a deep mystery and is likely to remain so. Not 
even that scrap of autograph survives her romantic 
career. What would not the lovers of poetry and 
romance give to have access to such a relic! With 
regard to the extant volumes, it may be observed 
that a very noticeable change is taking place in 
the appearance of the poet's handwriting in them. 
Tears ago the characters were clear aud distinct, 
though delicate, as was, indeed, the characteristic 
of his penmanship, generally, at the period when 
he wrote the inscription on the book; but on re- 
cently inspecting them I was surprised and grieved 
to observe a very decided process of effacement 
going on. Some of the lighter turns and strokes 
are so obscure as scarcely to be legible. In the 
course of a generation or two they will at this rate 
become altogether invisible. Such a consumma- 
tion would be simply deplorable. The exhibition 
of the book without the present constant exposure 
of the autograph to the direct radiance of the sun 
should satisfy the public, in consideration of the 
gain that would be secured. On important occa- 
sions the book might be opened for a short time. 
This course has been adopted in the case of a 
Burns book in the Mechanics' Library at Dumfries, 
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and with excellent results — the letters seem to be 
regaining their former clearness. 

Of all the pathetic tributes ever paid by inspired 
genius to the memory of a departed lover, Burns's 
exquisite address " To Mary in Heaven " is ad- 
mitted to be one of the foremost. The ode has 
been a theme of unqualified admiration with 
the peer and the peasant, the Scot and the 
citizen of the world, with the priest and the 
sceptic, with the philosopher and the clown. 
A composition that embraces conceptions so varied 
as to suit the fancy and enchain the attention of 
so many different orders of mind and habits of 
thought must necessarily be one of catholic scope 
and transcendent merit. This sublime elegy very 
fitly closes the series of poetical wreaths which the 
broken-hearted minstrel laid on the grave of his 
lamented dearie; and the circumstances connected 
with its orjgiu and progress are as interesting as 
the dirge is affectiug. The grave had closed over 
Mary Campbell about the end of October, 1786. 
Since that date three years had elapsed, during 
which the poet had married and settled in life, 
rejoicing in his consequence as a good husband 
and father, and declaring from experience that in 
that mutual relation lay "the true pathos and 
sublime of human life." It might have been 
thought that during an interval of three years the 
memories of scenes enacted on the banks of the 
Ayr and elsewhere would have faded from the 
poet's mind. It was not so, however; Time had 
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not obliterated the impression made on his mem- 
ory's core by the solemn ceremony in which he 
had taken a part, and, which indeed, it is all but 
certain he had suggested and arranged. The 
lapse of years rather deepened the impression pro- 
duced on his mind by the ceremonials conducted 
with such awful solemnity on the Ayr ; and it 
only required the recurrence of the anniversary of 
the scene to stir his heart to its lowest depth, and 
to bring up the tender memories that slumbered 
there. A day came at the end of harvest in 1789 
when the date of Mary's death was recalled to 
him. According to Mrs. Burns's statement which, 
with other minor particulars, the poet's grandson, 
also Robert Burns, confirmed in the course of a 
visit we made together to his grandfather's former 
farm at Ellisland, six miles north-west from Dum- 
fries, the poet spent* the anniversary day, though 
suffering from cold, in the ordinary work of the 
harvest, and to all appearance in a cheerful frame 
of mind. But as the evening advanced, the poet- 
farmer appeared to grow very sad about something, 
and at length wandered out into the barn-yard, 
whither his wife anxiously followed and entreated 
him, but in vain, to take note that frost had set in, 
and to return to the fireside. Though with re- 
peated and urgent requests he promised to comply, 
the muser still remained in the yard, striding up 
and down slowly and contemplating the heavens 
which were singularly clear and starry. 'By and 
by his wife found him stretched on a mass of 
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straw, with his eyes fixed on a beautiful planet 
that shone like another moon, and prevailed on 
him to go within doora Rising from his lowly 
bed, and turning round now and again to have 
another view at the brilliant diamond in the sky, 
Burns entered his house, called for his desk and 
wrote, with all the ease of one transcribing from 
memory, these sublime stanzas : 

" TO MARY IN HEAVEN. 

" Thou lingering star, with lessening ray, 

That lov'st to greet the early morn, 
Again thou usher 'st in the day 

My Mary from my soul was torn. 
O Mary ! dear departed shade ! 

Where is thy place of blissful rest ? 
See'st thou thy lover lowly laid ? 

Hear'st thou the groans that rend his breast ? 

" That sacred hour can I forget, 

Can I forget the hallow'd grove, 
Where by the winding Ayr we met 

To live one day of parting love ! 
Eternity will not efface 

Those records dear of transports past ; 
Thy image at our last embrace, 

Ah ! little thought we 'twas the last ! 

'• Ayr, gurgling, kiss'd his pebbled shore, 

O'erhung with wild woods, thick'ning green ; 
The fragrant birch, and hawthorn hoar 

Twined am'rous round the raptured scene ; 
The flowers sprang wanton to be prest 

The birds sang love on every spray, 
Till soon, too soon, the glowing west 

Proclaim 'd the speed of winged day. 
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" Still o'er these scenes my memory wakes 

And fondly broods with miser care ! 
Time but th' impression stronger makes 

As streams their channels deeper wear. 
My Mary ! dear departed shade ! 

Where is thy place of blissful rest ? 
See'st thou thy lover lowly laid ? 

Hear'st thou the groans that rend his breast ? " 

Since the poetical King of Israel uttered his sore 
lamentation over the tragic fate of his son Absolom, 
it is doubtful if there is a recorded example of 
heart- wrung sorrow more touching than what is 
expressed in the foregoing verses. They consti- 
tute the very soul of the most affecting of human 
emotions — the sacred combination of love, pity,, 
and regret; and every rural accessory introduced 
into the poetical portraiture of the enraptured 
scene is as appropriate as it is real. Streams, trees, 
flowers, birds, and light, all creations of the highest 
beauty, are pressed into the service of the pros- 
trate lover, and made the media of tender remem- 
brances. The lover's thoughts seemed, indeed, 
too deep for utterance by even the gifted poet, 
and the repetition of the tenderest stanza in the 
whole composition reveals the existence of a pres- 
sure of sorrow that clogged his power of expres- 
sion. Could Burns have thus written about Mary 
unless he believed she was as good as she was 
beautiful ? 

The stars in their courses are said to have fought 
for Sisera. A luminary more effulgent than a 
cluster of stars has in its revolution aided Mary's 
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claim to perennial existence. The loveliest and 
brightest of our planets heralded the return of the 
memorable anniversary; and such is the import- 
ance that has been attached to both the event and 
its poetical record that, at the request of a late 
popular biographer of Burns, an eminent professor 
of astronomy worked out and published a scientific 
confirmation of the correctness of the assumed 
date of their connection. It is thus that a lovely 
phenomenon, periodically visible in the heavens, 
recalls the occasion on which the poet apostro- 
phised " the star that ushered in the day, his Mary 
from his soul was torn," and once combined with 
fancy's meteor ray to perpetuate the name and 
fame of gentle Highland Mary. Is there another 
heroine known to history who has had such a tri- 
bute of homage accorded to her by the united 
efforts of a world-renowned historian and a distin- 
guished scientist? 

The ode "To Mary in Heaven" has, like all 
Burns's odes, been wedded to fine music, but 
owing, probably, to the extremely pathetic char- 
acter of its composition, it is less frequently sung 
than any of its seriea The spirits of both singer 
and hearer are unequal to the strain which a fre- 
quent repetition of the tragic allusions it contains 
would impose upon them. 

The elegy is better adapted to the lecture than 
to the concert room, and it is only in the hands of 
an educated and thoroughly sympathetic reader 
that it can be expected to receive ample justice. 
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Being written without the slightest mixture of the 
Scottish dialect the composition is a special 
favourite with the English race, and with the 
educated of Continental nationalities, and it will 
probably occupy a place in their literary compila- 
tions when many other poetical gems of its author 
may have lost their name and fame. No one could 
supply better evidence of the wide-spread popu- 
larity of this remarkable ode than the late Mrs. 
Begg, the youngest sister of Robert Burns. 



CHAPTER XI. 

Many people of distinction sought the humble 
but genteel cottage in which Mrs. Begg and her 
two daughters resided at Alio way bridge, near Ayr. 
The visit of two gentlemen especially on' a certain 
occasion left behind them a memory on which these 
ladies were wont to deal for years after with much 
pleasure. The ages of the visitors differed by a 
considerable interval. Scarcely were the strangers 
seated when several lady friends joined the party. 
Every one's attention was soon directed to the 
elder gentleman and intently fixed on him. He 
was a man of average height, of a spare physique, 
and of a swarthy complexion ; his eyes were large, 
dark, and of a dreamy cast; his hair was long, 
sparse, and curly; his forehead was beautifully 
moulded and lofty, and the features of his face 
were suggestive of meditation and reflection. The 
gentleman spoke little, leaving to his younger com- 
panion the duty and pleasure of helping to keep 
up the conversation of the hour. By and by, 
however, after many questions about Burns were 
asked by one party and answered by another, the 
hitherto reticent visitor inquired of Mrs. Begg if 
she would kindly oblige him with the temporary 
use of a copy of her brother's poems. The request 
having been granted, the gentleman opened the 
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book, which had the honour of age upon its cover 
and pages, and slowly turned it over page after 
page, hastily glancing at their contents, but seem- 
ingly unable to find svbat he appeared to be in 
search of. At length he asked Mrs. Begg to favour 
him with a more modern copy of Burns, if she had 
one, since the one he had examined was not a 
very complete edition. A second copy having been 
put into his hands, the anxious inquirer proceeded 
to examine it as deliberately as he scanned the 
former one, until his eyes fell on a page that 
seemed to contain the passage for which he had 
hitherto searched in vain. Attention held the rest 
of the company mute while the reader's eyes ran 
along the lines of the poem before him. Having, 
apparently, finished reading the contents of the 
page, the stranger raised his eyes off the book, 
and addressing the mistress of the house, asked if 
he might take the liberty of reading aloud in the 
presence of her company, a poem which was one 
of ever growing interest to himself. Mrs. Begg, 
divining from unmistakeable indications the feel- 
ings of her present friends, assured him they would 
all be more than pleased to listen to him. Then 
in a grave tone, and with the advantage of a 
melodious voice, a picturesque attitude, and a fine 
English accent, the elocutionist proceeded to read, 
or rather intone, Burns's address "To Mary in 
Heaven." The recitation of the elegy, aided as it 
was by such exceptional accessories, was quite 
electric in its effect on the audience that was 
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privileged to hear it. At the conclusion of the 
second half of the first stanza, beginning with 
" Oh Mary, dear departed shade ! " deep emotion 
followed admiration in the hearts of the hearers, 
and before the sympathetic minstrel's voice died 
away with the closing lines of the dirge, there was 
not a tearless eye in the room that echoed its 
tones, not excepting even the reader's. 

Conversation about Burns after this solemn 
service was for a time entirely out of the question. 
The performer after a pause, returned, with thanks, 
the book from which he had read, and gave signs 
of his intention to go away with his companion, 
when the venerable sister of the national poet re- 
marked that she had frequently heard some of her 
dear brother's poems admirably recited by visitors, 
but that she never felt herself so much under a 
spell as she did on this occasion, and that she knew 
that on this subject the rest of her company shared 
her feelings. Approving signs from every quarter 
at once confirmed the hostess in her opinion. As 
the chief entertainer of the delighted meeting was 
shaking hands with the aged lady and leaving 
good-bye with her and her interested friends, Mrs. 
Begg asked if she might take the liberty of re- 
questing to be informed (as only one card for her 
new visitors had been handed to her) to whom she 
and her lady friends were indebted for the ex- 
quisite treat which they had just enjoyed. To this 
question the younger stranger replied in an under 
tone that his companion, who had read the touching 
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elegy, preferred to travel incognito, and had pre- 
viously expressed to him the hope that he would 
do hitn the favour of suppressing his name during 
their travels. The traveller incognito, however, 
observing that Mrs. Begg was not satisfied with 
this apology for silence on the part of one who 
had claimed and certainly received the attention 
the company offered him, gave her to understand 
that if she would accompany him to the outer door 
of her cottage, her petition would be respected — 
perhaps fully granted. On reaching the door, the 
gifted stranger, once more shaking hands with the 
much interested lady, said : " Mrs. Begg, I have 
reasons for withholding my name on certain occa- 
sions, and I trust that, so far as you are concerned, 
my name may remain a secret here for a few days 
at least. To the sister of immortal Burns I have 
now the honour and pleasure of confiding my 
name, Alfred Tennyson." 

A week passed ere it was known even in the 
county that the Poet Laureate of England had 
been for days going about among its inhabitants 
— a poetical angel in disguise. Mrs. Begg after- 
wards declared that her straw-roofed cottage and 
her brother's ode " To Mary in Heaven," had never 
received, and could scarcely ever again receive, a 
greater honour than what was bestowed upon 
them by the visit and recitation of the most dis- 
tinguished of modern English poets. "And what 
would the Highland lasbie have thought, she 
asked, if she could have foreseen that her name 
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would be frequently and reverently pronounced, 
by lips as inspired as those of the genius that hat. 
secured for h$r undying fame ? " 

Dunoon is shortly to unveil the statue about to 
be erected on,her rugged and picturesque shore 
in memory of its celebrated heroine, and tens ot 
thousands of tourists as yet unborn will gaze with 
admiration on a nation's tribute of respect to a 
woman whose personal character called forth all 
that was pure and pious in the nature of Robert 
Burns. Should the marble monument on the 
western shore of the Firth of Clyde have the effect 
of stimulating the interest of the world in the in- 
comparable poems and songs of the tuneful son of 
Coila, readers at home and abroad will be bound 
to acknowledge their indebtedness to the inspiring 
influence of the charms of Highland Mary. 



THE END. 
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